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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


OR a bird as big, as slow, and 

as conspicuous as a_ ringnec 
pheasant, there might appear to 
be no chance against modern arm; 
and ammunition. Certainly no 
other game bird is as relentlessly 
pursued each November. The roll 
of gunfire across the autumnal 
landscape on opening day make 

many of the major battles in recent wars seem quiet by comparison. 

But as our cover hunter is finding out—and as every—veteran small game 
hunter knows, hitting this big, gaudy target is not as easy as it looks. Ring. 
neck roosters, after the first few hours of the hunting season, learn all the 
tricks of the survival trade. Most of them join the track team. They quickly 
learn their best defense is on foot, running low to the ground and with 
surprising speed. If they simply must head for the wild blue yonder, like the 
startled cockbird on the cover, they can always wait until their pursuer is 
one step beyond and then scare the wits out of him by flushing behind. This 
little maneuver is bound to come as a severe jolt to the human nervous sys 
tem, especially if accompanied by the characteristic. cackle. To some novice 
nimrods, in fact, such pheasant chatter closely resembles the chortle ol 
derision. 

Pheasant hunting in Pennsylvania is a favorite pastime of almost ever) 
sportsman. Even the most avid grouse and turkey hunters usually yield to 
temptation and test their skill against the “dumb” Asiatic import. But even 
though this colorful game bird bears the brunt of the hunting pressure, he 
manages to survive and insure another crop the next year. Biologists figure 
the species can be maintained even if the harvest approaches 90 percent ol 
the cockbirds (which it probably never does except in localized areas). For 
as already pointed out, ringnecks seem to get smart fast after the guns begin 
to go boom. 

Fact is, the ringneck pheasant was never really a dumb bird. He knows 
all about cover and concealment, he has to be forced into the air where he 
is most vulnerable, and most of all he seems to take great pleasure in making 
fools of rusty shooters, who blast over or under, ahead or behind. Given goo! 
cover—a thick, brushy bottomland or a large cornfield or a big brushpile- 
and chances are more than even that you'll never find him. And for ever 
unlucky bird that gets caught by accident in the opening day crossfire, there’ 
bound to be another hiding somewhere waiting for the mighty hunters to go 
home. He runs, he waits, and when all else fails, he takes to the air with the 
greatest of ease but with all the angles figured out in his favor. 

Take Ned Smith’s cover painting this month for example. Easy shot? Big, 
slow target? Sure! But we bet he misses and that ringneck rooster will be back 
on some future cover again. 
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Editorial .. . 


Hunting's Biggest Bargain 


T has often been said that Pennsylvania offers the sportsman a great di- 

versity of game—perhaps the widest variety to be found in any state. The 
wonder of it is that this highly industrialized, populous Commonwealth— 
which is not big compared to other states—produces large populations of 
game and furbearers, year after year, while entertaining probably the most 
hunters per square mile of any of the states. The number of the combined 
hunting-trapping licenses sold in the year ending August 31, 1958 (970,517) 
exceeded by 32,453 the number (938,064) sold during the previous year. 
This figure alone emphasizes the fact that more and more people are going 
outdoors for the enjoyments nature offers, and many of them are going 
hunting. 

A Pennsylvania resident license costs $3.15. It entitles the owner this year 
to take: one wild turkey; 8 ruffed grouse; 30 squirrels; 8 male ringneck 
pheasants; 20 cottontail rabbits; 12 bobwhite quail; 6 snowshoe rabbits; an 
unlimited number of raccoons and woodchucks; one deer and one black 
bear. With the license, you are also entitled to trap and may take five beavers 
plus an unlimited number of minks, muskrats, skunks ard opossums. The 
same license also permits you to hunt migratory game _ birds—woodcock, 
mourning doves, sora, rails, gallinules, jacksnipe, ducks and geese. Of course, 
very few, if any, hunters accumulate all this game and fur in one year, but 
the low-price license gives the legal authority to do so. 


The increase in numbers of hunters and the hours they spend afield points 
up the problem the Game Commission faces in providing adequate wildlife 
populations. Large game crops must be produced while industry, new high- 
ways, home building and other developments year by year close thousands 
more acres to the shooting pastime. This shrinkage of open hunting terri- 
tory requires research and sound, over-all wildlife management to the end 
that the available acreage will produce larger populations of game to com- 
pensate for the loss. 





Assignment Trackdown 


By Gene Coleman 


T was cold and clear with an 

early, light snow glistening like 
sugar frosting on the forest floor 
and the silence was disturbed only 
by the forlorn rattle of an occasional 
browned leaf as it tumbled toward 
its Winter limbo below.’ 

The time was Monday, November 
21, 1955. It was a few moments be- 
fore 1:15 P.M. and the four-man 
hunting party pushed wearily through 
the thickly wooded fastness of State 
Game Lands 91, a sprawling wilder- 
ness of about 10,000 acres almost 
half way between Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre. The four men _ had 
been on the move since about dawn 
and ever watchful for any sign of 
their target—black bear. 

Slowly, the quartet took up stands 
in the general area of a nearby fire 
line and resumed their watch. 

Some time later, Joseph Budzak, 
23-year-old hunter from nearby Pitts- 
ton, stretched his weary muscles, 
moved from his stand and hunkered 
down with his back to a fire-charred 
stump. 





GENE COLEMAN is a news re- 
porter for the Scranton Times. He 
was assigned to cover this story the 
day it happened and because of per- 
sonal interest, followed the investi- 
gation as it proceeded afterward. 


And thus, the stage was set for 
swift and tragic death! 

About 100 yards away Joe’ 
brother, Stephen, moved _restlessly 
about his post at the edge of the fire 
line. Nothing had moved and the 
thick woods echoed his crunching 
steps in a hollow note. 

Then, Steve began walking in Joe's 
direction and soon _ spotted his 
brother squatting in front of the 
charred stump, his shotgun on the 
ground nearby. 

“Hey, Joe,” he called out, “What 
time’s it getting to be?’ 

Joseph Budzak never did find out 
what the time was. 

As if in answer to his brother's 
shouted question, the vicious bark 
of a heavy caliber rifle shattered the 
woodland silence and Joe pitched 
forward convulsively, choking out, 
“Steve, I’m shot!” 

Steve sprinted toward his fallen 
brother and in a frenzy ripped open 
his hunting coat. His face ashened 
as he stared horror-struck at the 
gaping wound in Joe’s chest and the 
red, life-giving pool which tumbled 
down, staining the snow scarlet. 

This then, was the opening chap- 
ter of another “Hunting Accident 
Report” to which Pennsylvania Game 
Commission enforcement officers may 
sometimes become conditioned to but 
never “used to.” 





But it was more than that, too. 
It was the start of a vivid chapter 
in the life of District Game Protector 
Stephen A. Kish of Moosic whose 
patrol area encompasses heavily 
hunted Lackawanna County. This is 
the area in the foothills of the Po- 
cono Mountains in the belt of the 
anthracite sector which attracts 
armies of hunters not only from the 
Commonwealth but from New York, 
New Jersey and Delaware, a tough 
area to patrol for any man. 

This then was the beginning of 
a stark object lesson for the un- 
initiated that the Game Protector 
must be a man of many talents, a 
man of determination, imagination 
and possessor of a bulldog intensity 
of purpose. 


It was the start of “Assignment 


Trackdown” for Game _ Protector 
Kish. His job—to find the mystery 
rifleman who blasted the fatal shot 
in the back of Joseph Budzak and 
bring him to justice. 

His sole immediate clues were 
meager. A spent rifle cartridge and 
the scrabbling prints of hunting 
boots in the light snow nearby where 
the rifleman fled. 

But 45 davs later they led him 
to the killer! 

For the moment, place yourself in 
the position of Game Protector 
Kish as he takes you chronologically 
along with him and fellow investi- 
gators down the trail which eventu- 
ally led to the mystery rifleman. 
__There is no point here in re- 
identifying the hunter who took 
Joseph Budzak’s life in mistake for 
game. He has paid his legal debt to 
society but moreover, he must live 
with his own conscience. The rest 
of the story is a matter of official 
record. 


As Stephen tried frenzedly to 
stanch the flow of blood from his 
brother’s body, he shouted hysteri- 
cally for the two other men in their 
party—John Vischansky and Cataldo 
Lamarca, also of Pittston. Stephen 
and Lamarca began struggling with 
the victim toward an old CCC road 
a few miles away while Vischansky 
began a frantic eight-mile run for 
help. 

Plunging headlong through the 
woods, Vischansky discarded his heavy 
hunting coat and his cumbersome 
boots in his race, running several 
miles in his stocking feet. 

Breathlessly, he finally stumbled, 
exhausted, against the door at the 
home of Clarence Renfer, a state 
forest ranger, and the emergency call 
for a physician and an ambulance 
went out. 

But the ambulance and the doctor 
made the mad dash in vain as had 
Vischansky. Stephen Budzak and 
Lamarca were met by the would-be 
rescuers as they staggered vainly 
with the victim down a woodland 
trail. 

Another call went out, this time 
the grim summons for a coroner and 
shortly afterward the medical ex- 
aminer said the official words which 
explained the cause of death. Joseph 
Budzak had been struck in the back 
near the right shoulder, the bullet 
plowing along and tearing apart the 
right lung, collapsing the left lung 
and barely missing the heart. 

Not very pretty, but what hunting 
accident is? Mercifullv, Joseph liter- 
ally never knew what had hit him. 

The routine calls, as thev say, went 
out and in answer came Game Pro- 
tector Kish, a lithe. sharp-eved 
former World War II bomber pilot 
and he was joined at the scene shortly 
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by Trooper Theodore A. (Spike) 
Kolakoski, a husky, perceptive offi- 
cer gf nearby Daleville State Police 
Substation who let little escape his 
practiced scrutiny. 


Then, Game Protector and Troop- 
er, working as a team began the 
tedious, unglamorous leg work rou- 
tine of their respective professions. 
They started out only with their 
meager clues . . . the spent cartridge 
and the boot prints. 


Sketches of the prints were made 
by the two but it seemed it would 
be an uphill road because it was the 
type of boot which is common in 
every sporting goods store and worn 
by hundreds of hunters who prowl 
the big game lands near Bear Lake 
in Lehigh Township. The prints 
did tell a story, however. Leading 
into the death site they told the story 
of the stalking hunter, his steps care- 
fully placed about two feet apart 
from the point where he’ entered the 
brush from the old CCC road. 


But those leading out painted the 
sign of a man seized by fear and 


hysteria as he pumped frantic legs 
away from the scene he wanted to 
erase forever from his mind. 


Game Protector Kish and Trooper 
Kolakoski traced the line of fire from 
the point where the fired hull was 
found near the foot prints to the 
spot where Joseph Budzak sat, un- 
knowingly awaiting death. They 
measured the distance . . . 173 feet, 
NOT YARDS. Fifty-seven feet from 
where the victim had been hit they 
found where the heayy slug grazed 
a sassafras tree on its deadly flight. 


Then began the tireless, searching 
questioning of scores of hunters in 
the immediate area. Cars were 
stopped, hunters and their weapons 
checked and then, more questions. 

Out of the welter of questions and 
more questions came descriptions of 
many hunters and many cars spotted 
near the scene the day of the killing. 
License numbers were jotted down, 
vehicle descriptions noted and 


checked. The list of potential sy. 
pects grew and grew. 

But slowly, one car began to figure 
in the noted descriptions more 
prominently . . . a two-tone Buick 
sedan. It had been spotted stuck on 
a nearby road at one point, seen 
on another bordering road and soon 
the field was narrowed down by 
Game Protector Kish and his trooper 
team mate. 


The two men continued their leg 
work and seemingly endless line of 
questioning of those who had been 
in the area. Then, they were sure 
they knew the identity of the mystery 
rifleman. Their problem now was 
to uncover the necessary evidence 
which would establish the offender 
beyond the shadow of a legal doubt 
as the man who had fired the fatal 
shot. 


It was the last day of the year 
1955—December 31—when Game Pro. 
tector Kish and Trooper Kolakoski 
arrived at the home of their target. 
Ironically, he came from the same 
community as his victim and knew 
him. 

Here,. the two men played their 
trump card, hoping for a psycholog- 
ical assist. “We know all about it,” 
Game Protector Kish said as_ they 
faced the offender. “Do you want to 
tell us what happened?” They told 
the rifleman they had all the evi- 
dence they needed to place him at 
the scene as the one who fired the 
death shot. 

To their astonishment the offender 
seemed relieved and readily poured 
out his story. He said he was glad | 
they finally caught up to him. His 
conscience had been eating away 
at him all these weeks. 

Suddenly, Game Protector Kish 
and Trooper Kolakoski became 
aware they had played their trump 
card at the right moment, 

The man showed them the death 
gun, a 300 Savage rifle. The firing 
pin had been filed and the weapon 
otherwise altered so that the casing 
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found at the death scene could not 
be matched to it. 

And the boots which let the tell- 
tale trail? They were nowhere to 
be found but were later discovered 
secreted at a relative’s property. 

And then in swift succession came 
the technicalities involved in such 
cases. The offender was returned to 
the scene of the tragedy and re- 
enacted his movements. Then came 
his arraignment on the charge of 
shooting a human by mistake. Two 
months later he pleaded guilty to 
the charge in Lackawanna County 
Court as five sisters and four broth- 
ers of Joseph Budzak, his victim, 
stood by, watching. 


The offender’s wife and his two 
tiny daughters also were in court, 
a tragic trio as they watched the pro- 
ceedings with tear-filled eyes. Trag- 
edy has many faces in hunting ac- 
cidents. ' 


Facing a possible jail ‘sentence of 
from two to five years and/or a fine 
of from $500 to $1,000, the defend- 
ant came before Judge Michael J. 
Eagen on March 9, 1956, for sen- 
tencing. 

He was ordered committed to the 
county jail for 15 months and di- 
rected to pay $1,000 to the estate 
of the slain hunter and also denied 
the right to hunt and trap within 
the Commonwealth for 10 years. 

Ironically, he served less than a 
month and was paroled. 


During the court proceedings a 
bitter note of irony was injected 
when the defendant told how about 
a half hour before the fatal shoot- 
ing he had spotted a bear but waited 
“too long” and failed to get a shot 
at the target. It was while making 
his way out of the game lands, he 
said, that he spotted a dark object 
and thought to himself, “That must 
be the bear I just saw.” 


“The object moved just a_ hair 
and it looked. like a bear looking 
down at me,” he told Game Protector 
Kish and Trooper Kolakoski in his 


formal statement. “It was the same 
shape as a bear. I was going to shoot 
and then held back. This was before 
the object moved. 

“When it flinched a little bit,’ 
he went on, “I squatted carefully 
and fired. After firing, I walked a 
couple of steps forward and _ heard 
someone shouting. I didn’t hear 
what they were shouting,” he went 
on. 


“I wasn’t certain that I shot him 
(Budzak) but I thought I had shot 
someone. I got hysterical and started 
running. I came out to the road 
and saw an ambulance coming. I was 
sure then I had shot someone,” the 
mystery rifleman pleaded. 


The offender told Game Protector 
Kish and Trooper Kolakoski that the 
dark color of Budzak’s hunting coat 
plus the burned stump in front of 
which he was sitting led him to be. 
lieve it was a bear. The two officers 
confirmed that the victim had been 
wearing a black and red plaid coat. 


Counsel for the offender asked the 
court for mercy, contending that the 
“terror of what had happened—his 
fright—robbed him of his normal 
senses. All that was left was an 
animal instinct to run.” 


Game Protector Kish and Trooper 
Kolakoski left the courtroom after 
sentence was passed. Their methodi- 
cal, thankless job had been well 
done. 


“Looking back on it now,” Game 
Protector Kish said later, “it sure 
wasn’t much to go on. But it serves 
as a deadly lesson which should al- 
ways remain fresh in the minds of 
sportsmen as they sight down a gun 
barrel. 


Before you squeeze that trigger 

. will you become the target of 
some Game Protector’s ASSIGN- 
MENT: TRACKDOWN? or even 
worse, maybe the target of another 
mystery rifleman? 


Take another look through those 
sights! 
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Pennsylvania's Professor of 
Game Management . . . 


al 


” Dr. P. F. English 
1894-1958 


By Alvin R. Grove, Jr. 


ir. death in mid-October of Dr. blow at the future of game manage- 
P. F. English, Professor of Wild- ment both here and in many other 
. life Management at The Pennsyl- parts of the United States. 

vania State University, struck a hard Doc, as he was affectionately known 
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by hundreds of students and friends, 
influenced more men in their think- 
ing relative to the proper manage- 
ment of our game species than can 
ever be estimated. 


It is truly impossible to measure 
the influence of a single man who 
has, at his command, the opportunity 
to train those who direct the think- 
ing and philosophy of others and who 
carry their work into the four corners 
of our country. The behavior of Doc’s 
students will influence game manage- 
ment profoundly for many years to 
come. 


We are indeed fortunate that a 
man as solid and honest as P. F. 
English devoted tireless hours to the 
proper training of many of those to 
whom we have entrusted the future 
of our sport. 


Dr. English was a relatively young 
man but he worked hard. This con- 
tinual strain and Doc’s inability to 
remain idle, if only for a moment, 
took their toll. Nothing was too much 
trouble if it were for the good of 
the cause. 


In addition to being devoted to his 
job and his students, he also found 
time to serve as a director for the 
local sportsmen’s club. He took the 
time to attend, as a delegate, the 
meetings of the Centre County Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs and, 
during the past year, served as ad- 
visor to the game committee of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 


Dr. English came to Penn State in 
1938 but we did not meet him until 
after our return at the end of World 
War II. Our first encounter was at 
a sportsmen’s meeting on the second 
floor of the American Legion Hall 
and the topic under discussion was 
the deer problem. It would seem that 
there has almost always been a deer 
problem and Doc was constantly 
thinking about how it influenced the 
hunters of the State. 


As late as June of this year, we had 
the pleasure of reading and making 


some suggestions on an outline of 
proposed deer research in which Doc 
and others were interested. We no 
longer recall what we might have 
said, and it matters little, but a note 
from Doc had this to say: “Re: proj- 
ect 1057 revised. My idea is that first 
we must get the deer herd down to 
the carrying capacity of the present 
habitat; then try making cuttings, etc, | 
We may be able to build up the en. 
vironment to support an increasing 
herd of deer.” 


There can be little argument with 
the fundamental concept that the 
range must be able to support the 
deer. If there are too many deer for 
too little feed, an effort must be 
made to bring them into balance. 
What we especially like about Doc’s 
philosophy is that while he was ready 
to concede that the number of deer 
might have to be reduced to match 
the food supply, he was also thinking 
in terms of improving the habitat so 
a larger herd could be restored. Too 
many of us would probably think of 
reducing the herd to match the 
environmental conditions but not 
enough about the future increase in 
terms of improved food. 


Dr. English was born in 1894 at 
Farmington in the state of Washing- 
ton. His parents were immigrants to 
this country. His father came to 
America from Vienna, Austria, at the 
age of 17 and his mother from 
Bavaria, Germany, at the age of 15. 


The early education of Doc took 
place in Oregon where, in 1911, he 
was graduated from the Grant School 
and, in 1915, completed the scientific 
course at the Salem High School at 
Salem, Oregon. His major study was 
animal husbandry at Oregon State 
Agricultural College and, in 1919, he 
received his Bachelor of Science de- 
gree and moved directly into graduate 
study in zoology. 


After two years, he moved to Texas 
A. and M. to continue his studies in 
physiology and entomology and re- 
ceived a Master of Science degree in 
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1925. His research was published in 
the Journal of Mammalogy in 1923. 
Additional graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and the University of Michigan 
resulted in his being granted the 
PhD. degree in February of 1934. The 
title of his doctoral dissertation was 
“Cause of Pheasant Mortality in 
Michigan,” several parts of which 
have been published. 


The mere recitation of the formal 
education of a man may be of little 
consequence but a rather continuous 
education lasting from 1903 to 1934, 
a span of 31 years, cannot be totally 
ignored. From the record, it is ob- 
vious that Doc’s interests were broad. 
His training in zoology, entomology, 
physiology, and forestry provided a 
solid background for the future work 
and obviously played an important 
part in the kind of advice passed 
along to younger men who are direct- 
ing the management of our game. 

The positions held by P. F. Eng- 
lish are in themselves a reflection of 
his abilities and energy. Even before 
Doc arrived in Pennsylvania in 1938, 
he had served as instructor, assistant 
professor and associate professor at 
Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, the University of Michigan, 
and Connecticut State College in such 
diverse areas as zoology, botany, 
biology, forestry and wildlife manage- 
ment. 


In 1938, Dr. English was appointed 
assistant professor of Wildlife Man- 
agement at The Pennsylvania State 
University and in only seven years 
reached the position of professor. 
From September 1951 until July 1953, 
he served as acting head of the De- 
partment of Zoology and Entomology. 


He held a variety of positions in 
the Wildlife Society and was a charter 
member of the group. From 1942 
until recently, he served the organiza- 
tion in various official capacities as 
president, secretary and as chairman 
of numerous committees, including 


the membership, nominating reorgan- 
ization and especially the archives 
committee where he performed a most 
notable job in 1952 and 1953. 

Much could be written about the 
honors that Doc received during the 
many years he contributed actively to 
the field of game management. A 
brief list of some of the honor groups 
of which he was a member includes 
The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, The Society 
of Mammalogy, Phi Sigma (honorary 
biological fraternity), Sigma Xi 
(honorary scientific), Gamma Sigma 
Delta (honorary agriculture) and 
others. 

Dr. English followed Dr. J. Logan 
Bennett as leader of the Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit on the Uni- 
versity Campus. Characteristic of his 
endless vitality and willingness to 
sacrifice his own time for the benefit 
of others, Doc cut short a leave of 
absence granted to him in 1947-1948 
to return to State College and take 
over the leadership of the present 
unit when Dr. Bennett was moved to 
Washington, D. C., to assume other 
duties. 

Last month, Steve Liscinsky told 
about Doc’s last hunt for woodcock. 
They were hunting in Bald Eagle 
Valley, only a few miles from State 
College, and it was one of those rare 
days when all the birds flushed to- 
ward the high side where Doc was 
walking. He had many shots and the 
day ended with four of those elusive 
birds being tucked away in the game 
pocket of Doc’s hunting coat. His re- 
mark in essence was that if this is my 
last woodcock hunt, I am happy to 
have it be this way. 

We are certain that Doc had no 
serious thought that it might be his 
last hunt but in the spirit of his way 
of life, he was ready to settle, if that 
was the way it had to be, for the 
pleasure he had had in a day afield 
with good friends and hunting com- 
panions. 





A Sense 


of Direction 


By Larry Stotz 


BOW and arrow hunter with a 
bright red “whistle punk” hat § 
and a checkered hunting shirt damp 
with sweat picked his way through 
the dry leaves that covered the flat, 9 
rocky ground of the plateau. 


A startled grouse exploded into | 
flight under his feet when he crashed 
into a windfall of blowdown timber. 
He recoiled in surprise, lost his bal- 7 
ance on a log that caught him be fF 
hind the knees, and fell backwards. 
After he picked himself up, he 
searched for the arrows that had 
spilled from his quiver. Satisfied that 
he had found them all, and confident 
that he would find something to 
shoot, he struck out again cross 
country. 


Wind blown rain clouds were clos- 
ing in from the north. He looked up 
anxiously at the sullen skv, and im- 
patiently brushed aside a bright red 
maple leaf that clung to his neck. 

“Funny how quickly it can turn 
cold,” he thought. “Wish now I'd 
brought along a jacket.” 


He stopped and lit a cigarette. 
After a deep drag he looked at his 
watch. 

“T’ll hunt another hour and then 
head back to the highway,” he de- 
cided. 

A movement behind a clump of 
mountain laurel alerted him. A small 
buck was feeding on the twigs of a 
tree that had toppled over in a 
recent storm. With feet wide apart, 
the hunter brought the bow to full 
draw. The arrow soared straight and 
true. But just at the last instant, an 
unseen twig on the downed tree de- 
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flected it from the mark. One quick 
snort, a mighty leap and the buck 
was gone. The weary hunter started 
searching for his arrow in the brush 
and leaf litter. Before he was 
through, a light drizzle was falling 
and the October leaves looked color- 
less under leaden skies. 


“If I'm going to make it to the 
highway before dark, I’ve got to 
step on it,” he said aloud. “That 
wasn’t such a good idea leaving the 
other fellows. Hope they get back 
to the car all right.” 


He struck out blindly across the 
plateau in a race with darkness. He 
had always bragged about his sense 
of direction, but now put to the test, 
without compass or sun to guide him, 
he walked in a great circle. The 
hunter was back where he _ had 
started, when he had hurled an ar- 
row at the buck, but he didn’t know 
it. A circle has neither beginning nor 
end, and the plateau became an end- 
less circle that cut him off from the 
outside world. No stream, no gully, 
no slight rise in the ground broke 
the monotony of this forested table 
land. 


Darkness would soon set in, and a 
night in the open seemed inevitable. 
A great, shaggy hemlock that had 
been savagely clawed by lightning 
offered shelter beneath its dense 
green boughs. When the hunter had 
broken off the dry dead stubs of the 
lower branches, he dragged enough 
blight killed chestnut logs over to the 
tree to keep a good fire burning all 
night. A chill wind sent a_ shiver 
through him as he stood over the 
fire in clothes damp from sweat and 
the fine drizzle. 


Black storm clouds smothered the 
morning sun. The hunter who slept 
by the dving camp fire was half 
covered with red and yellow leaves 
that had dropped silently in the 
night. When he woke up, he strug- 
gled awkwardly to his feet, tossed 
some twigs on the hot coals, and fan- 
ned them into flame with his bat- 


tered hat. His first impulse was to 
sit it out under the shelter of the 
hemlock and wait until a_ search 
party found him, but he wouldn't 
admit to himself that he was lost. 
He struggled between pride and 
common sense, and pride won. 


Daylight was fading when he 
stumbled onto a spring. Pride no 
longer walked with him, and he 
threw himself face down and lapped 
up the water like a famished beast. 
When he rose, he wiped the mud 
from his shirt with the back of his 
hand. The night was spent in inter- 
mittant sleep under a huge over- 
hanging rock. 


Two days and nights of exposure 
without food or shelter had taken 
their toll. The lost hunter had dark 
circles under his eyes, and a black 
stubble of a beard made him look 
older than his years. His socks were 
full of holes, and his feet were 
blistered where the loose fitting boots 
had rubbed. 


A racket behind the big rock that 
sheltered him brought him out of his 
stupor. Cautiously he worked his way 
around the outcropping and came 
to a small opening in the forest 
where an apple tree hal sprung up 
from a core tossed aside bv some for- 
gotten lumberjack. Two black bears 
were picking apples from the ton of 
the tree. The crackling noise he had 
heard was repeated when a_ limb 
broke under the weight of one of the 
beasts. Their little pig eves had not 
caught sight of him, but now thev 
smelled him. They tumbled out of 
the tree and waddled off into the 
timber. Satisfied that they would not 
return, the hunter gathered the 
wormy, wizened-up apples that 
covered the ground. He filled his 
empty belly with them, and then 
drank great draughts of water from 
the spring. 


It was the morning of the third 


bewilderment 
trampled him 


day, and _ loneliness, 
and exposure had 
under foot. 
































Was that a shot or was it just his 
imagination? The hunter listened, 
his heart beating wildly. Two more 
shots rang out, and then he was 
sure. He stood up and shouted until 
his throat was raw, and he’could no 
longer cry out. Again he‘heard three 
shots, but now they were far away. 

He was slumped against a log by 
the campfire when he heard voices in 
the distance. At first he thought it was 
only the wind in the trees, but now 
he was certain that help was near. He 
tried to shout, but the voice that he 
had squandered earlier had not re- 
turned. The hoarse animal cry that 
came from his lips could only be 
heard at close range, and the search 
party had already turned back toward 
the highway. 

It was late afternoon before he 
again heard the faint sound of shout- 
ing. Now they were on the other side 
of him and that left a wide gap in 
the search area. He ran in the direc- 
tion of the voices, but heard them no 
more, for the searchers had turned 
back. Exhausted, he staggered back 
to the fire and dropped to the ground 
with all hope of rescue gone. 

On the morning of the fourth day, 
two men stumbled upon the lost 
hunter. He was sleeping beside a 
camp fire that had gone out. One of 
the men shook him gently. He opened 
his eyes and stared unbelievingly at 


the faces of the two hunters bending 
over him. When he realized that he 
was not dreaming, he got to his feet 
and a torrent of words escaped from 
his lips. 

“I thought I was finished,” he cried. 
“I gave up all hope when the search 
party turned back yesterday. I was 
too weak and discouraged to strike 
out again on my own. It’s a terrible 
thing to be lost—a terrible thing.” 

All of the things that our imaginery 
hunter did wrong have been repeated 
over and over again by hunters, and 
as a result they have become lost in 
the woods, and search parties have 
had to be organized to get them out 
safely. 

The worst mistake that any hunter 
can make is to assume that he has an 
infallible sense of direction. There is 
no such thing, for no man’s sense of 
direction is perfect. 

When a hunter has complete faith 
in his sense of direction, he is apt to 
feel that a compass is just excess bag- 
gage, and so does not carry one. This 
is stretching his luck too far, espe- 
cially if he finds himself on unfamiliar 
ground on a cloudy day where there 
are no landmarks for a guide. 

It hardly seems possible that a 
hunter would ever forget that water 
runs down hill, and that the run-off 
from a spring can point the way toa 
brook that will in turn lead to a river, 
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a highway and people. But a lost and 
bewildered hunter cannot always 
think clearly. He forgets that there is 
no surer path, to lead him out of the 
woods, than the channel that run- 
ing water has cut. 

When a hunter leaves his compan- 
ions so that he can have the woods 
to himself, he is inviting trouble. Un- 
less he has told them where he in- 
tends to hunt, and when to expect 
him back, they can be of little value 
in aiding a search party to find him 
if he gets lost. 

There would be fewer lost hunters 
if each would take along a good map 
of the territory he intends to hunt, 
and learn how to use it. A man who 
is skilled in reading a topographic 
map, and knows how to use a com- 
pass to orient it, need not worry 
about getting lost. 

A police whistle weighs only an 
ounce or two. Hung on a string 
around the neck it can offer that 
ounce of prevention that is worth a 
pound of cure. There is no more help- 
less feeling that a lost hunter can 
experience than to have shot his last 
cartridge, and have yelled himself 
hoarse before a search party has come 
within hearing distance of him. A 
man can blow on a whistle when he 
is too weak to shout. This piercing 
sound may enable a search party to 
locate him, 





When the realization that he is lost 
comes over a man for the first time, 
he can easily panic. Equally disastrous, 
though, is for him to refuse to admit 
to himself that he is lost, Either can 
only result in energy wasted walking 
in great circles,:and in befuddled 
thinking when a clear head is essen- 
tial. It takes self control of the high- 
est order to sit down and calmly think 
things over, but many a lost hunter 
has gotten his bearings again this way 
and walked safely out of the woods. 

Hunting a lost man can be like 
hunting a needle in a haystack, but if 
he keeps moving the task becomes 
even more difficult. The best advice 
to a hunter who realizes that he is 
hopelessly lost is to stay put, prefer- 
ably where there is natural shelter 
such as an overhanging rock outcrop- 
ping. He should build a good fire, 
and keep it burning. Green hemlock 
boughs added to the flames from time 
to time will throw up black smoke 
which can be picked up from a plane 
or a lookout tower. 

An organized search for a lost hunt- 
er often involves several hundred 
men, portable radios, emergency man- 
ning of lookout towers, and the use 
of jeeps, bloodhounds and planes. 

A haphazard, unorganized search 
has no assurance of success. Only one 
carefully planned and well organized 
is worth the effort. The age, physical 
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condition and hunting habits of the 
victim should be determined. A com- 
plete description of him, including 
his manner of dress, should also be 
obtained. Reliable information on 
where he was last seen is important 
in deciding where to concentrate the 
search effort. 


end to keep alignment, and a box 
compass to keep the crew on the right 
bearing, the strip assigned to them is 
completely covered, At intervals, the 
searchers stop to count off, and strag. 
glers are allowed to catch up. The 
crew is then realigned, and the slow 
march continued. When the crew 


The searchers have to assume that 
the lost man is no longer on his feet, 
and is unable to communicate with 
them in any way. He may be un- 
conscious, badly hurt or even dead. 
An unconscious man is not easily seen 
if he lies crumpled in a pit left ‘by an 
ancient uprooted tree, or beside a big 
log. For this reason, the searchers have 
to be spaced at close intervals to in- 
spect in a strip all of the ground they 
cover. 

Units of twenty men make good 
search crews. With a leader on each 


reaches the end of its strip, it pivots 
around the leader and returns on an 
adjacent strip. 

There is nothing more dishearten- 
ing than to search for hours for a lost 
hunter who long ago has found his 
way out, but has failed to report that 
he is safe. 

There is nothing more heartening, 
though, than to find the lost man 
waiting patiently by a fire for the help 
that his faith in his fellow sportsmen 
told him would not be long in com- 
ing. 


y 





TREES FOR TEDDY 


American schoolchildren are being urged to plant trees during 1958 to 
commemorate the 100th year of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. The rec- 
ommendation, by the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Committee of the 
Natural Resources Council of America, urges public school superintendents, 
principals, and teachers to observe the memory of the great conservation 
leader in that manner, according to the Wildlife Management Institute. 

“There could be no more fitting tribute to this pioneer conservationist 
during the centennial year of his birth than a program symbolizing the 
former President’s varied personal interests in natural resources, forestry, 
wildlife, and youth,” the committee said. 

“We feel that tree-planting activities, with appropriate ceremonies, would 
serve the dual purpose of inspiring the young people of America with the 
spirit and philosophy of Theodore Roosevelt. It was under his administration 
that the first fully effective laws were enacted to protect our natural resources. 

“Tree planting in the fall, up to the first hard freeze in the northern States, 
can be as successful as in the spring. Everyone retains memories of tree: 
planting projects, and it is hoped that there will be widespread participation 
in this phase of the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial program.” 


1958 Conservation Directory Available 
The 1958 Conservation Directory, a listing of international, national re 
gional, and State organizations and officials concerned with the protection of 
wildlife and other natural resources, now is available from the National 
Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll Street, N. W., Washington 12, D. C., at 
50 cents a copy. 
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SAMPLE POSTER — Prepared by The Agricultural Extension Service of The Pennsylvania State University 





_ MIND YOUR 4 
Hunting “S 
Manners 


You are the farmer’s guest. 
Please behave like one! 
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The Hunters Who were Not Asked Back 


By Bob Bowers 


WHEN I was growing up, a group 
of us boys made it an annual 
fiasco to ask a particular farmer if we 
could have the surplus apples left 
after the harvest. The owner always 
refused our request, and we always 
sneaked into the orchard and took 
them anyhow, but we felt better for 
having asked. That sounds pretty 
childish, I admit, but it would ap- 
pear that some adult hunters actually 
think that way today. 

The great “cure all” for our 
hunter-farmer relationships today 
seems aimed in the direction of 





BOB BOWERS is Chief, Educa- 
tion Division, West Virginia Con- 
servation Commission. He was recog- 
nized as one of ten outstanding pro- 
fessional conservationists in the 1958 
American Motors Conservation 
Awards Program. 


merely asking the landowner’s per- 
mission to hunt. Seventy-six per cent 
of the farmers in Iowa who control 
97 Fg cent of the hunting grounds 
said “It’s okey to hunt, but ask me 
first.” Five per cent said, “Absolutely 
no hunting on my place.” This busi- 
ness of just asking seems the path of 
least resistance to more hunting aréas 
for all sportsmen, but is it really? 

Of course we should ask. That fact 
is so basic to our laws of trespass and 
human ownership rights that it is 
almost trite to repeat it. Asking per- 
mission to hunt on another man’s 
lands is or should be a moral com- 
mitment on the hunter’s part to 
abide by every unwritten word in the 
hunter’s code of ethics. 

What some of us often fail to 
understand is that while farmers 
want to be asked, they don’t require 
it just to satisfy a mere whim. They 
want to see who is on their land and 
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SAFETY ZONE VIOLATION-—shooting within 150 yards of occupied buildings or barns : 
—is a sure-fire way to antagonize landowners as well as subjecting yourself to severe penalty. 


to know something about these peo- 
ple. They want the opportunity to 
say “no” if those requesting permis- 
sion to hunt cannot stand personal 
appraisal. And many of these land- 
owners have certain instructions 
which must be adhered to by all who 
accept the privilege of hunting. May- 
be they have pet whims, like the guy 
who told me I could hunt rabbits 
but “don’t shoot the quail.” Or the 
fellow who said, “Yep, you can hunt, 
but my wife is sick now so do your 
hunting in the woods across the 
road.” How is a man to know 
whether “the wife is sick” or “don’t 
shoot my quail,” if he doesn’t meet 
the man on whose land he is hunt- 
ing? 

Even after one has gone to the 
“bother” of asking hunting privi- 
leges, there is a certain moral obli- 
gation to uphold the law and to use 
all due caution to protect other hunt- 
ers, the landowners possessions and 


his property. 


I remember one time asking a 
landowner if I could hunt his acreage 
for rabbits and quail, but he ex. 
plained that he was very sorry to re- 
fuse. He said that 25 hunters were 
already on his property and that he 
thought that was enough. So did I. 
But as I started walking down the 
road looking for another area that 
might be open to hunting, I spotted 
a few of the 25 hunters mentioned 
by the farmer. As three of the group 
topped the hill in front of me, a 
large flock of ringneck pheasants 
jumped up and scattered in all direc- 
tions. But as they flew a barrage of 
shotguns broke loose in their direction 
and four birds, young ones, old ones, 
cocks and hens, tumbled to the 
ground. Each of the three men paid 
fines for those birds. But that did not 
sooth the farmer’s feelings who 
owned the bramble field and who 
had granted that group the right to 
hunt it. One week later each fence 
post was decked out in a brand new 
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“Posted” sign, with the specific clause 
at the bottom, “No Permission to 
Hunt Will Be Granted.” I often 
wondered how many sportsmen, who 
didn’t know the circumstances, drove 
by those signs and passed judgment 
upon the man who put them there. 

My total land ownership is a plot 
of ground 188 feet long and 60 feet 
wide. The lower end of it is planted 
in white pine seedlings which barely 
protrude above the ground. Yet, I 
resent a stranger nonchalantly am- 
bling across my land, because he 
could not help but trample my trees. 
If he would ask me to cross the back 
lawn first, I could not find it in my- 
self to refuse him permission. At 
least, however, his asking would give 
me the chance to caution him about 
my seedlings. I’m certain that the 
average person who walks over those 
pines wouldn’t even suspect that he is 
trampling a future Christmas tree 
crop. 

My ownership is small and mostly 
a decorative pastime with me, When 
I back up and put myself in the land- 


owner’s place whose very livelihood 
depends upon his ‘productive lands, 
it is unthinkable that anyone would 
hunt across his crops and fields with- 
out his permission to do so. 


Personally, I appreciate knowing 
the whims of the man who owns the 
land upon which I tread. I want to 
know his dos and don’ts. And every- 
time I see a stranger across the field, 
I don’t want to have to duck out of 
sight in fear it may be the man on 
whose land I’m trespassing. We grant 
a hotel manager the courtesy of ask- 
ing for a room—we don’t just plunk 
down the cash and walk in. So how 
is the landowner different, except 
that he gains nothing from our being 
there. Hunting is his liability, not his 
business. 


After reading the reports on some 
hunter’s actions, following the open- 
ing of both large and small game sea- 
sons, a person sometimes wonders 
how any of our private lands are still 
open to public shooting. 


Take the incident which took place 


NO TRESPASS NOTICE is a trademark caused by careless, greedy, and rude hunters. 
A small minority of hunters each year seem to forget that courtesy and respect are basic 


necessities in outdoor sport. 
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a couple of seasons ago. A group of 
hunters who were many miles from 
home shot a deer by a farmer’s house. 
The farmer had seen the animal and 
had shot at it also. Both parties 
claimed the deer. Strength in num- 
bers, however, prevailed. The hunters 
forcibly entered the posted land, took 
the buck from the farmer and left. 
The posted signs are even more pro- 
fusely tacked up now. 

And in one county a deer hunter’s 
complete lack of respect for another's 
property just about cost the land- 
owner a farm house and the hunter 
his own life. In this particular area, 
hunters found only a few places to 
spend the night. On the week-end 
before the season on deer opened, 
hunters were camped in sleeping 
bags, in fields and woods, cars and 
trucks, and in old barns and other 
outbuildings. As darkness fell on the 
area, two men spotted an: old, vacant 
house in flames. Rushing to the scene, 
they found the floor around the fire- 
place in flames. On the floor besides 
the fireplace was the villian who had 
started the blaze sleeping peaceably. 
After carrying water to douse the fire, 
the two men again checked the sleep- 
ing hunter, who obviously had over- 
indulged in alcohol, but he wouldn’t 
or couldn’t move from his slumber. 
The good samaritans left him still 
dreaming of high-powered rifles and 
fleeting deer. 

While the problem of hunting and 
fishing areas is one of national scope, 
it will never be settled on a national 
or statewide scale. Game commissions 
the nation-over will provide public 
hunting grounds to the full extent 
of their abilities, but when the bulk 
of our lands are privately owned, the 
problem reverts back to dealing with 
the man who owns the land. The 
sportsman must deal with him, indi- 
vidually, not only in groups. It is 
now and will continue to be a prob- 
lem between the individual and the 
farmer. If a man is to hunt upon 
private lands he must convince land- 


——$——__ 


owners that he is trustworthy enough 
to rate the privilege. 


However, present day hunters are 
paying for the mistakes of those they 
followed, their dads and grandads. Ih 
the past years the emphasis has not 
been upon doing anything to appease 
the landowner, and as much as we 
try today we cannot quickly over 
come the resentment which has been 
established. It is here that the organ. 
ized sportsmen can do something a 
a group which will help re-establish 
faith in hunting as an honorable pas. 
time. 


Regardless of how it is put, the who 
problem of farmer-sportsman relation- 
ships comes down to, “how can the 
landowner be compensated for his 
annual harassment by hunters?” This 
is a fair and reasonable question. It 
must be answered and in part it can 
be by organized thinking and action. 

It used to be that a hunter traveled 
a few miles away from home to hunt, 
usually staying with a local resident 
and eating his meals there. During his 
trip he filled his gas tank at the local 
service station and ate at the local 
restaurants. He bought eggs and fry- 
ing chickens to take home with him 
and perhaps left a gift or two with F 
the farmer’s children. 

The feeling between hunter and 
farmer was a good one; it was friendly 
and both talked about “next season” 
or even about the coming fishing sea- 
son and the possibility of arranging 
for a friend to room and _ board. 
Maybe the friend would stay with a 
neighbor, but still he was welcome 
in the community because the com- 
munity profited by his presence. 

The direct effect of these annual 
sorties into the deer country was that 
“old friends met” each year. The 
hunter had a place to stay and paid 
for it as he hoi have. In return 
the farmer allowed him to hunt his 
lands and sold some farm products. 
Even the community grocer, bank, 
service station and other businesses 
profited directly or indirectly. Best of 
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LITTERBUG AND CARELESS SMOKER is never welcome anywhere. There is no room 
in hunting for the thoughtless nimrod. He not only spoils his own recreational opportunity 


—he ruins it for everyone else. 


all, the two factions met on a friendly 
basis and looked forward to it. 

This friendly feeling is no longer 
present, or at least it is not as wide- 
spread in the deer country. The deer 
are still there and so are the farmers. 
And the sportsmen still come to hunt 
each fall in growing numbers. The 
trouble is, expenditures by sportsmen 
did not keep up with the increased 
numbers. Abuse of land and property 
by those who hunted indiscriminately 
climbed and pretty soon land began 
to be posted. 

Hunters apparently continued to 
feel that they liked to hunt “favorite 
haunts,” but it was cheaper to camp 
out or stay at their own lodging. 
They loaded the car with groceries 
from a super market in Pittsburgh, 
and filled the tank with gas before 
they left, returning half way home 
before filling up again. This was the 
“easy way” and hunters took it. This 
was not an intentional act against 
farmer or community, but it played 


havoc with the relationships between 
the two groups. No longer did the 
local service station make his extra 
profit from the deer hunters; no 
longer did the local store sell extra 
groceries. And the farmer’s “home 
cooking” went uneaten except by 
himself. The hordes of hunters tram- 
pled his fences and row crops, and 
the landowner received nothing in re- 
turn but heartaches and headaches. 
And resentment grew—it mush- 
roomed. And it’s a good bet that 
everyone of us who criticizes these 
farmers’ actions would have the same 
stand as they did, were the shoe on 
the other foot. 

The conservation workers do not 
have all the answers to any problem 
facing us today. We do know that 
farmers and sportsmen are_ real 
human folks. They are generous and 
considerate and like to be friends. 
Anytime we make a friend of a: land- 
owner, we scored a hit in the game 
of “hunter-sportsman” relationships. 
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Pennsylvania Woodcock Shooting 
Of 110 Years Ago 


CONDENSED FROM JOHN KRIDER AND H. MILNOR KLAPP 
By Herm David 


Part Il 


OODCOCK shooting in the 

immediate vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, like snipe shooting, has de- 
clined within a few years and from 
similar causes, but not to the same 
extent. Great numbers of birds are 
still shot in months of June and 
July along the banks of the Dela- 
ware, by those who pursue this sport 
for pleasure or profit. 

It is quite a frequent occurrence 
in favorable seasons, for two or three 
good shots to kill from twenty to 
thirty cocks before nine o'clock in 
the morning, between the Navy-yard 
and the mouth of the Schuylkill, a 
distance of five miles. In fact, to 
enjoy this kind of shooting at all, 
you must be up and off long before 
sunrise, so as to be on the ground 
and have your sport over before the 
heat of the day. If the weather has 
been dry for some time previous, 
you may be certain of finding birds 
in “the cripples,” that is if your pur- 
pose has not been forestalled by 
some detachment of bank-shooters, 
who would appear to have slept on 
their arms under the trees in some 
adjoining meadow, so as to com- 
mence the action as soon as it is light 
enough to shoot. 

The vociferous clamor and con- 
tinued firing of the sharp-shooters, 
when birds are abundant, furnish no 
bad representation of a skirmish in 
the gray of dawn, while their flushed 
faces and constant dodging up and 
down the bank (often loading as they 
run) to keep pace with the yells of 


their canine assistants and the shouts 
of their companions in the covert, 
in no wise detract from the merits 
of the scene. It is customary for them 
to go in parties of four, two of whom 
enter “the cripple” with three or four 
setter dogs, while one of the others 
remains on the bank, and the other 
takes his place on the “drift” on the 
outside of the cripple nearest the 
river. 


Spaniels, by the way, are held in 
little esteem for this arduous sport, 
and they who use them select a stock 
much stronger and hardier than the 
little English cocker, which is worse 
than useless. The last soon fag in the 
heavy, encumbered fround, and after 
a little experience in what they ex- 
pected to do, learn to skulk, or to 
answer their excited master’s “hie 
on!” with shrill, helpless cries of con- 
cern, as if to intimate that they are 
sorry for it, but really the thing will 
not do. Setters, being better able to 
stand the work, on the contrary, take 
so kindly to it, that they often give 
tongue on every bird, and acquire a 
habit of flushing game, which, of 
course, destroys their utility as field 
dogs. It is seldom that even the best 
bred setter, if encouraged, season 
after season, to range and hunt out 
a cripple, can be depended on out of 
it; instances are, however, known, 
where dogs have seemed to compre- 
hend exactly what was required of 
them, when hunting the same de- 
scription of bird in different kinds 
of ground; and we have heard of 
setters, and more especially pointers, 
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who, in the language of the dog- 
gerel, 
Would flush a woodcock in a 
swamp. 


And stand it in the clear. 


But these instances are rare, and 
if you have any regard for the stand- 
ing of your dog, do not suffer him 
to enter a cripple. 


However, the bank-shooters are at 
their stations; the dogs dash in, and 
presently you hear a yell, followed 
by a shot, or a shout of “mark! bird 
up!” from within, and a report or 
two from the bank, or the outside, 
according to the direction which the 
bird takes. You may readily imagine 
what ensues, when you are told that 
every step in the dark cover is in 
deep-black mire, strewn with decay- 
ing drift-wood, and overgrown with 
stunted trees, reeds and thick alder 
bushes, and when the birds are put 
up rapidly, the alarm notes, firing, 
and yells of men and dogs increase 
in proportion, while the affrighted 
objects of pursuit, driven from every 
covert by the dogs, dart up and down 
the cripple, to fall victims at last to 
the unerring aim of the marksman. 
When the latter are up to their busi- 
ness, few, indeed, escape, although it 
must be said that, if the woodcock is 
naturally a stupid bird, as some peo- 
ple assert, cripple shooting is a rare 
mode of quickening his torpid facul- 












ties. Under the spur of its applica 
tion he sometimes betakes him t 
the wiles of his cousin, the snipe 
turning and twisting on the wing » 
as to elude the shooter’s aim—darting 
and flitting low round the trees and 
bushes, so as to disappoint his mox 
sanguine calculations—now springing 
with a shrill cry, at his very feet, and 
now stealing away silently, at his 
back, until the man grows bewil. 
dered in spite of himself, his dog 
loses heart, and the bird by sheer 
dint of its ingenuity escapes from 
them both. 

It is ludicrous, in this case, to ob- 
serve the manner in which either 
manifest their chagrin. The shooter 
besmirched, perhaps, from top to toe, 
his face begrimed with powder and 
his eyes blinded with sweat, mutters 
his disappointment in “curses not 
loud but deep” while Dash, in as 
sorry a plight, looks wearily up in his 
vexed face, with a despondent wag 
of his tail, as if, though loath to 
admit the fact, he needs must own 
that that cock was too much for him, 
too. This is the kind of shooting 
against which many sportsmen, with 
some appearance of pique and more 
of justice, yearly exclaim. Should the 
weather continue dry, it lasts from 
early in June until the birds leave 
the cripples to moult, in the month 
of August. 

Some of the old haunts for cock 
along the Delaware were very famous 
in our young days. The drifts or 
higher portions of the flats, where 
the refuse of the tides had collected, 
were sure spots, especially those 
where the fisherman resorted to dig 
up worms. On the Cakehouse drift 
fourteen or fifteen birds have been 
killed in one morning. Hay Creek 
cripple was considered well worth 
hunting out, and at the name of 
Whitehall many old cock shooter will 
start as at the sound of a trumpet. 
This was situated on Hollander’s 
Creek, and was esteemed the best 
place within ten miles around. 

The drift at the head of Broad 
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Marsh, below the Point House, and 
all the drifts and cripples along the 
river and the creeks running into it, 
were, and are at the present day, 
excellent places for cocks in dry 
weather. 

But if rain falls in any consider- 
able quantity, the birds then leave 
these places and disperse over the 
meadows. Strange as it may sound to 
the sportsman, many persons who 
shoot are utterly ignorant of this 
fact. Mr. Krider was once invited by 
a friend to shoot cocks in the neigh- 
borhood of Wilmington, Delaware; 
the season had been dry; and many 
birds had killed in the cripples; 
but a heavy shower of rain having 
wet the meadows and corn-fields, the 
party hunted in the usual places in 
vain, to the great annoyance of his 
friend, who, having found them 
abundant for several successive days 
previous, could in no wise account 
for the sudden disappearance. 


“Where do you shoot snipe?” in- 
quired Krider, after the other had 
completely exhausted himself and his 
patience in his fruitless endeavors to 
show sport. 


“In yonder meadow,” he answered, 
“but you will find none there at this 
season.” 

“Let us 
Krider. 


After much persuasion he con- 
sented to lead the way, and in this 
meadow they killed twenty-seven 
cocks, to the great delight and sur- 
prise of the friend, who was now 
extremely anxious to visit all such 
golden spots within the compass of 
a day’s hunt. The party brought in 
forty-five birds at night-fall, every 
one of which was killed in the 
meadows. 


_On another occasion, in the year 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, Mr. 
Krider, in company with a friend, 
killed sixty-three birds in a range of 
meadows and a maple swamp near 
Hightstown, New Jersey, by ten 
o'clock in the morning, returning to 


try, nevertheless,” said 


Philadelphia the same day. The 
ground at this place had been so 
much improved since his visit that 
few birds are to be found there at 
the present day. 

At most of the places where snipe 
shooting is abundant, cocks are also 
abundant in July if the grounds be 
sufficiently wet; but,at Port Penn, 
Delaware, some distance in the rear 
of Price’s hotel, there is a -maple 
swamp, surrounded by very thick 
tussock meadows, which was and, 
perhaps, is still very excellent ground. 
On one occasion, three shooters 
killed ninety-three birds before mid- 
day among the tussocks and in the 
swamp. We have at times found 
them abundant in the mountainous 
parts of the state in August, Septem- 
ber, October; and on the tenth of 
November, when partridge shooting, 
in Lehigh county, we killed in the 
woods seventeen of the finest birds 
which we ever saw bagged. It is 
worthy of remark that, in the fall of 
1845, we shot two woodcocks in a 
meadow, where a few moments after- 
wards, the dogs pointed snipe. This 
occurred in Montgomery county, on 
a small branch of the Perkiomen 
Creek, watering a valley a short dis- 
tance from the little village of Sal- 
fordville. While killing a few part- 
ridges for the stable, we unexpected- 
ly started three cocks from among 
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some scattered bushes which _bor- 
dered a small run. Upon examining 
these, it was discovered that they had 
not yet done moulting. A few hun- 
dred yards further, six or seven snipe 
were sprung exactly in the place 
where we expected to find them, and 
while charging, a young dog in com- 
pany, escaping our notice for a mo- 
ment, ran out, stood in a piece of 
sedgy ground, partially covered with 
rank grass rot rushes. On our ap- 
proach he was staunchly backed by 
the old dog, and two more cocks 
sprung. The last proved to be in the 
same condition as the others: but 
though we beat this meadow care- 
fully others in the course of the 
afternoon, we saw no more birds, nor 
have we ever found them since in a 
meadow at this season of the year. 

When hunting ruffed grouse in 
October, among the stony ,hills of 
Montgomery and Berks, we have 
sometimes killed cocks in small spots 
of black marshy ground in the very 
midst of the huge gray rocks, from 
someone of which a spring issued. 
During the heat of summer we have 
found them in dense, dry thickets 
and copses not far from the feeding 
ground, and when driven out into 
the glare of day they almost invari- 
ablv pitch close to a fence, or a tree, 
as if blinded by the light. There is a 
small species of hawk which builds 
its nest in a retired part of the 
woods, and is a great enemy to these 
birds on the breeding ground. We 
have never been able to shoot or 
trap it. It has a shrill scream; is be- 
tween the size of a sparrow-hawk and 
the falco columbarius, and is exceed- 
ingly watchful and wary. It often 
visits the orchard and the vicinitv of 
the barn-yard early in the morning 


to carry off young chickens. We have 
several times seen it swoop down 
from the topmost branch of a tree 
and seize a woodcock, and have spent 
hours in the woods on foot and on 
horseback following its cry in vain 
endeavor to shoot it, or to discover 
its nest. A son of the farmer in. 
formed us that he had twice found 
the latter near the top of very tall 
trees; in each case the young birds 
had flown, and the bottom of the 
nest was covered with the bones and 
other remains of various small birds, 
Its cry is heard in the deepest part 
of the woods, at all hours of the day; | 
its tail is barred with white; but 
whether it is the falco velox of Wil- 
son or no, we are unable to say. 

We certainly never felt inclined 
to doubt the accuracy of Audubon’s 
remark that the woodcock never 
feeds on salt marshes, until last sum- 
mer, when we were requested by one 
of a party of four at supper, to taste 
a portion of a bird, which we did in 
turn, and all agreed that it was de- 
cidedly sedgy. This bird was one of 
eighteen which had been killed in a 
meadow below Pennsgrove, on the 
previous day, by two of the party 
present. They were served up with 
their heads on, so that no deception 
could have been practiced had the 
circumstances warranted such a sus- 
picion. 

When found in a meadow they are 
much more easily killed than snipe, 
and with steady dogs very few ought 
to escape. This bird, like the snipe, 
has a remarkably game look; some 
sportsmen before consigning them to 
the bag, display as much fondness 
over their victims, with this differ- 
ence, that the latter spoke to living 
and the former to dead ears. 
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Redhead or Canvasback 


By Bill Walsh 


P until now it’s depended pretty 

much on a fellow’s years and his 
personal taste whether he was more 
interested in redheads or canvasbacks 
(pun intended.) This year, however, 
the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service is 
gonna make him treat them both 
pretty much alike. For in duck hunt- 
ing states across the nation, a new 
regulation has been inserted into the 
waterfowl shooting literature which 
reads, in effect: 

“Daily bag limit may not include 
more than 2 canvasbacks or 2 red- 
heads, or 1 canvasback and | red- 
head.” 

Naturally interest in the identifica- 
tion characteristics of the two ducks 
is running pretty high. At first glance 
they look closer than first cousins to 
each other—but there are differences 
that even the casual hunter will 
notice now that he'll be more in- 
terested in doing so. 

And since there’s a vast difference 
between in-the-hand identification 
characteristics and those that can be 


picked up when a flock of “cans” are 
getting ready to drop their landing 
gear in among your blocks, we'll at- 
tempt to separate the “close-up” and 
the “far-off” differences. This as- 
sumes great importance when the 
likelihood of a warden’s over-your- 
shoulder inspection is imminent— 
and better still, will keep a fellow 
clean with his conscience. 

Let’s look at the close-up differ- 
ences first. And let’s take the males 
(drakes to all serious waterfowlers) 
first, too. 

The long bill of the canvasback 
blends into its longish head without 
any apparent break, giving him a 
“low-brow” appearance. Just the op- 
posite, the shorter bill of the hed- 
head leads into a high forehead 
which gives him an “intellectual” 
appearance. All of which shows that 
appearances are as deceiving in 
ducks as they are in people, for the 
low-browed can is a much warier 
target than the redhead (the Ameri- 
can Pochard) and while he is not the 
























FEMALE CANVASBACK is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the drake (he’s on the left 
of page 29) and one good way to tell “cans” 
from redheads in the hand is the black bill. 


most difficult duck in the world to 
dlecoy, he’s not as much a push-over 
as the redhead. The latter will, in 
fact, often return to its fallen com- 
rades, lying dead on the water, giv- 
ing the hunter an opportunity to 
shoot again. 

There is also a difference in bill 
coloration that makes in-hand identi- 
fication a simple matter. The can’s 
bill is dark (black is a better word) 
while the bill of the redhead re- 
sembles with its bluish cast and 
white ring the bill of the scaups 
(the bluebills). 

This “lowbrow” and “highbrow” 
difference exists between the hens 
(the ducks) too. As does the colora- 
tion of the bill. 

And, of course, the full-grown can 
is a larger bird than the redhead. 
Average weight of the redhead is 
2% pounds, while average weight of 
the canvasback is 3 pounds. 

The can drake shows a pale, al- 
most white back. The redhead drake 
shows a grey back. 

A neck that is reddish for its full 





length is one of the in-hand 
characteristics of the canvasback a; 
well as the darkening on the face, 
In the redhead the lower neck js 
black. And whether near or far, it's 
easy to see that the canvasback is the 
rangier of the two—the redhead ap. 
pearing more compact of body and 
less pointed of wing. 


The females of the two species are 
more difficult to distinguish at a 
distance than the males—and in hand 
the surest identification is the “blue. 
bill” or scaup-type bill of the red- 
head as opposed to the black (like 
a new tire) bill of the canvasback. 

The adults of the canvasback sport 
red eyes while the redhead eye is 
golden or yellow. A young canvas. 
back male’s eye is usually clear yel- 
low up to about four months of age 
and a juvenile in this category 
might make a hunter wonder a bit. 
Usually, however, by the time the 
cans reach Pennsylvania the juveniles 
are almost like the adults and it's 
only in the more northern latitudes 
that the yellow eye of a young male 
canvasback would cause confusion. 

Both canvasback and_ redhead 
ducks migrate in the traditional V- 
shaped flocks, but their behavior on 
the feeding grounds (something 
which gunners often get to see when 
flocks are resting mid-bay or beyond 
gun range on a_ lake) differs 
markedly. In moving about on the 
feeding grounds both species travel 
in large, irregular flocks. On_ the 
water, however, the canvasback seems 
the most sedate of the two. For they 
seem to mind their own _ business 
and go about feeding without ado 
except for genuine alarm. The red- 
head, however, is apparently restless. 
While rafting whole sections of the 
raft will suddenly rise up with much 
splashing and calamity, only to settle 
down again. After a few minutes of 
apparent peace the performance mav 
be carried on again—even though 
there is nothing apparent to cause 
the disturbance. 
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And if your ducks are in a talka- 
tive mood, a fellow can get some idea 
of the difference between redhead 
and canvasback from the voices. The 
males of both species are not 
quackers at all. The redhead pos- 
sesses a deep, vibrant tone which 
sounds something like the meow of 
a cat or a note on a violin. The 
canvasback male has a grunting note 
as well as a voice-tone that resembles 
a coo or a moo. Hen redheads have 
a quack-like note while hen canvas- 
backs utter a definite quack. 

By way of interest—and nothing to 
do with identification—both birds 
are New World ducks. The European 
Pochard, the redhead’s across-the- 
seas cousin has a dark spot at the 
base of the bill and is smaller. The 
canvasback has no counterpart over- 
seas and is not even found as a 
straggler outside the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

When it comes to making an even 
closer comparison between the two 
ducks than “wheeling-in” or “in- 
hand” one can only be referring to 
an “on-the-table” type of difference. 
While the lordly canvasback is re- 
garded as the epicure’s delight, many 
experts claim that its half-pound 
difference in size is probably the 
biggest reason it has outclassed the 
redhead in this category. For many a 
hunter has no doubt wrapped his 
dentures around a redhead believing 
it to be the famous canvasback. In- 
deed, the diet of the redhead is even 
more vegetarian than the canvas- 
back which can occasionally spoil the 


flavor of its flesh by too much fish. 


(sometimes even available dead and 
rotting fish) in its diet. 

Redheads are known to eat a diet 
of at least nine-tenths vegetable mat- 
ter while canvasbacks are credited 
with four-fifths—-or 90 per cent 
against 80 per cent. 


The reason for the regulation 
bringing cans and redheads into the 
identification spotlight more clearly 
this year? Seems as though fewer of 





these species returned to the breed- 
ing grounds last Spring than the 
U. S. Fish & Wildlife observers 
thought desirable. And nesting con- 
ditions this year were not ideal for 
either species. In fact, the redhead 
has been threatened for some years 
due to the reclamation for agricul- 
ture of its slough and pothole type of 
breeding ground in northern United 
States and southern Canada. 

So, when you're hunting the big 
waters where these deep-water diving 
ducks are apt to be found, play it 
smart for this year as well as the 
years to come. When two cans or two 
redheads or one of each are in the 
bag (and you're not sure you're go- 
ing to be able to tell the identity of 
the next flock that might come 
settling in) the best thing is to go 
home or find a marsh where you're 
sure of finding only woodies and 
mallards. 

Or, to end this story on the same 
note on which it began, if you must 
get close to another redhead, find 
her back in town. 


FEMALE REDHEAD, like the drakes, have 
“blue” bills and golden or yellow eyes. 
Redheads are much easier to decoy than 
“cans.” Average weight of the redhead is 
214 pounds while the canvasbacks go 3 
pounds. 
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TREE FARM CERTIFICATE is presented to Game Commission President C. Elwood 
Huffman, center, by District Forester Eugene F. McNamara and Service Forester Jake Kintz, 


Commission President Joins American 


ore 


Tree Farm System 


C. Elwood Huffman, President of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
not only believes in good forestry 
but he practices it as well. His wood- 
land tract of 128 acres, in Monroe 
County was recently designated as 
a Tree Farm by the Delaware Dis- 
trict, Department of Forests and 
Waters. President Huffman’s home 
county of Monroe now has 21 Tree 
Farms with a total of 16,823 acres. 

The nationwide American Tree 
Farm system is sponsored by the 
American Forests Products Indus- 
tries, Inc. and now has 11,922 units 
covering 45,856,548 acres of forest 
land growing wood for man’s use 
today and tomorrow. Pennsylvania 
has 429 Tree Farms with a total 
acreage of 250,000. The program is 
conducted in the Commonwealth by 
the Pennsylvania Forest Industries 
Committee with the cooperation of 
the Department of Forest and Waters 
and the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

Tree farming and game manage- 
ment are very closely related. In the 


case of the Huffman tract, the mature 
trees were removed on a selective 
basis leaving openings scattered 
throughout the forest for shrubs and 
tree seedlings to take over. This in 
turn produced an uneven aged forest 
or a forest with trees of all ages and 
sizes. This is an ideal habitat for 
whitetails and black bear. After the 
logs were removed from the woods, 
the branches and tops were slashed 
with some being scattered while 
others were thrown on piles. These 
brush piles are most appreciated by 
small game, especially when hiding 


from their enemies. 


While this management program 
is taking place over the years the 
forest is actually improved and at the 
same time still enjoyable for hunt- 
ing, hiking or riding through the 
woodland trails. Mr. Huffman _ has 
proven himself not only a leader in 
the resort business and in the Game 
Commission, but in forestry as well 
as evidenced by the recognition ac- 
corded him by the Department of 
Forests and Waters. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1958 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959) 


Open season inciudes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The vege | 
hour for small game, migratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 25 
will be 8:00 A. M., EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland 
and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, excepting 
from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., EST. 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 


«es Oct. 

1 cen’ Gees 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) sees QBes 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only 2 voce GER 
Rabbits, Cottontail 4 
Rabbits, Cottontail ..(not more than 20 in combined seasons) .... 
Bobwhite Quail 4 es sia 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) 6 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) ee 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) Unlimited .... 
Grackles Unlimited .... 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 24, incl.) Unlimited .. 
Bears, over one year old, by individual 1 ae 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 


Bow and Arrow Season—Either sex, regard- | (only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting License and | for combined 
Archery License, but no Antlerless Deer 
License) 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 
Provided, a male deer with an antler( 
three or more inches long without points, 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 
legal, by individual 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 
cense), by individual Dec. 15, 16 and 17 


NO pe SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, 
ers. 











FURBEARERS: 
Unlimited .... ls ,: aks 
Unlimited .... * yh 
Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited .... ; : 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide 5 eee 3 aa 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three combined 1958 seasons, whether hunting individually 
cr with a camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County Treasurers 
at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants may 
hunt for deer during the Archery Season and the Special Antlerless Deer Season without 
@ license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the written consent 
of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License shall 

= _— or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 15, or after December 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closses at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME CommMISSION 
HARRISBURG 


OFFICE OF October 1, 1958 
THE PRESIDENT 


To His Excellency George M. Leader 
Governor of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Sir: 


It is with considerable pleasure that we transmit our report for the 
biennium June 1, 1956 = May 31, 1958. It shows marked progress in the wild- 
life restoration program. The accomplishments which contributed to this pro= 
gress are highlighted in the report itself, 


As you very well recall the untimely death of our Executive Director, 
Dr. Logan J, Bennett, on September 12, 1957 was a severe shock from which we 
have not yet recovered. He did much to help mold and advance our future program, 


However, we believe that the Commission's policy of progression will be carried 
out with equal ability and enthusiasm by his successor, M. J. Golden, who was 
appointed to succeed Dr. Bennett on January 3, 1958. 


We greatly appreciate the personal support you have given our endeavors. 
Our sincere thanks also goes to our conservation minded citizenry -- legislators, 
sportsmen, farmers, women's, patriotic, and service organizations and others who 
have cooperated in so many different ways. 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. E. Huffman, President 
Andrew C, Long, Vice-President 
Nicholas Biddle 
John C, Herman 
Herbert Buchanan 
Dewey H. Miller 
Russell M, Lucas 
James A, Thompson 


M. J. Golden 
Executive Director 





















REVENUE 


During the two year period cash receipts of 
the Commission totalled $10,207,136.77. Dis. 
bursements amounted to $8,934,479.31. Thirty. 
one cents of each dollar was used in land man. 
agement; twenty-two cents for game propaga- 
tion; twenty cents for law enforcement and the 
balance for bounty payments, research and 
other miscellaneous activities. For a complete 
report of the status of the Game Fund refer to 
the tabulations in the appendix. 


PERSONNEL 


The Commission and the sportsmen lost a 
, fine friend and an able Director through the un- 
timely death on September 12, 1957 of Dr. 
Logan J. Bennett while attending the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners at Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Dr. Bennett will long be remembered as a 
nationally known sportsman, biologist, wildlife 
administrator and field trial judge, the quali- 
fications which earned for him the coveted 
Winchester Outdoorsman of the Year Award 
for 1956. 

Although Dr. Bennett’s passing was a great 
loss, the Commission gained the services of an- 
other capable and progressive leader in the 
person of one of its own long-time employes, 
M. J. Golden. He was appointed the Commis- 
sion’s Executive Director on January 3, 1958. 
A native of Jessup, Lackawanna, Mr. Golden 
began his career with the Game Commission 
in 1929 as a Deputy Game Protector. In 1935 
he was appointed to the position of Traveling 
Game Protector in northeastern Pennsylvania 
and in 1936 he was transferred to Berks County 
as a Game Protector. In 1940 he was promoted 
to Field Division Supervisor in the Southeast 
Division a post which he held until 1949 when 
he was assigned to the Harrisburg Office to 
head its Cooperative Farm-Game Project Pro- 
gram. In October 1955 he was again promoted 
to the position of Deputy Executive Director, 
the position he held at the time of Dr. Ben- 
nett’s death. 
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RETIREMENTS 


Mrs. Mary E. Fisher, 1951 Mulberry Street, 
Harrisburg, retired May 14, 1958, after having 
served as Clerk-Typist and Graphotype Opera- 
tor since October 12, 1943. 


Louis B. Geiger, 1813 Letchworth Drive, High- 
land Estates, Camp Hill, retired May 30, 1958 
after having served continuously in the Ac- 
counting Section as Assistant Chief of Office 
Maintenance, and Accountant since September 
16, 1931. 


Harold L. Plasterer, 1420 Regina Street, Har- 
risburg, Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section, re- 
tired November 1, 1957, after having served 
with the Commission since October 23, 1923. 


Theodore T. Schafer, R. D. 1, Honesdale, 
retired August 1, 1957, having served as As- 
sistant District Game Protector, Traveling 
Game Protector and District Game Protector 
since July 5, 1933. 


E. Bruce Taylor, 29 S. 19th Street, Harrisburg, 
retired March 29, 1958 after having served for 
almost twenty-two years in the capacity of 
Principal Abstractor and Head Abstractor. 


Clarence J. Weaver, 1125 N. Front Street, Har- 
risburg, Purchasing Agent, retired December 1, 
1957 after having served as Buildings Assistant, 
Construction Engineer (prior to his appoint- 


ment as Purchasing Agent) since December 1, 
1931. 


Leslie H. Wood, 3 Eberenz Street, Wellsboro, 
retired January 1, 1958 after having served for 
almost twenty-six years as a District Game 
Protector. 


Edgar M. Woodward, 785 Barkley Drive, Bed- 
ford, retired January 1, 1958 after having served 
for over twenty-five years as a District Game 
Protector. 


Bruce P. Yeager, 66 Queen Street, Northumber- 
land, retired January 1, 1958, leaving behind 
him a record of almost thirty-four years as a 
District Game Protector. 
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NEW COMMISSIONERS 


JAMES A. THOMPSON 


James A. Thompson, R. D. 1, Grubbs 
Road, Wexford, Allegheny County, was 
appointed to the Commission June 28 
1957, to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Ross L. Leffler. 





RUSSELL M. LUCAS 


Russell M. Lucas, 112 Seventh Street, @% 
Philipsburg, Centre County, succeeding & 
Thomas L. McDowell, Bradford, whose 
term expired. 





"IN MEMORIAM 





Dr. Logan J. Bennett 


Dr. Logan J. Bennett, 330 W. Main 
Street, Mechanicsburg, died suddenly 
September 12, 1957 at Las Vegas, 
Nevada, while in attendance at the 
1957 convention of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners. During 
Doctor Bennett’s tenure of office as 
Executive Director from September 
15, 1953 to his untimely death he 
served with distinction. 


John C. Kase 
John C. Kase, 501 Chestnut Street, 
Mifflintown, died June 14, 1957. He 
served as a Technician and Game 
Land Manager since October 21, 1946. 


Mark P. Motter 
Mark P. Motter, 3608 Centerfield 
Road, Colonial Gardens, Harrisburg, 
died May 20, 1957. He served as Game 
Refuge Keeper and District Game 
Protector respectively from October 
23, 1930 until his death. 


O. M. Pinkerton 


O. M. Pinkerton, former District 
Game Protector, Indiana County, died 
December 9, 1957, in Washington, 
D. C. He served the Commission from 
1935 to 1944. 


Richard R. Roth 


Richard R. Roth, R. D. No. 2 Tunk- 
hannock died February 27, 1957. After 
graduation from the Commission’s 
Training School May 1, 1951, he was 
assigned to a District in Wyoming 
County as a Game Protector and 
served in that capacity until his un- 
timely death. 


Edward L. Shields 
Edward L. Shields, former District 
Game Protector, Elk County, died 
December 9, 1957 in St. Mary’s. He 
served the Commission from 1933 to 
1944. 


Edward Shaw 


Edward Shaw, former District Game 
Protector, Northwest Division, died in 
Leeper April 9, 1957. He served the 
Commission in the pioneering days 
from 1920 to 1950. 


Robert E. Zimmerman 


Robert E. Zimmerman, Shiremans- 
town, met his untimely death in a 
tragic automobile accident near Dan- 
ville, May 13, 1957, while en route 
from Shiremanstown to Forty Fort to 
report for a conference at the Divi- 
sion Office. At the time of his death 
Officer Zimmerman had been assigned 
as a District Game Protector in Wayne 
County. He graduated from the Com- 
mission’s Training School March 16, 
1957. 
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ROSS L. LEFFLER 


On January 1, 1957 Ross L. Leffler, a member of 
the Commission for almost thirty years, and _ its 
President for fifteen years, resigned to accept the 
post of Assistant Secretary of the Interior, a newly 
created post having administrative supervision over 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Leffler was first appointed to the Commission, 
January 24, 1927 and served until December 31, 
1931. He was reappointed March 26, 1935 and re- 
signed January 1, 1957. 

Mr. Leffler is Past President of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners, and he was Chairman of the 17th Ameri- 
can Game Conference. He helped to organize the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and 
was the organizer and President of the state’s first 
chapter of the Izaak Walton League. 

In 1950 Mr. Leffler was named Pittsburgh’s “Man 
of the Year” because of his untiring efforts toward 
the safety and welfare of the Steel City in war and 
peace times. He has been honored nationally for his 
great contributions to the Boy Scout movement in 
the United States and is presently a National 
Director. 

In the steel industry he occupied numerous high 
administrative positions, and held the title of As- 
sistant to the Executive Vice-President of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation at the time of his present ap- 
pointment. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEAR CLUB 


During the Biennium, fourteen (14) employes completed twenty-five (25) 
years service with the Commission. They are automatically included in the 
total of sixty-six (66) as of August 8, 1958, (41 still in the service and 25 
retired). Those included during the Biennium were: 


T. C. Carlson, District Game Protector, Leon P. Keiser, Supt., State Wild Turkey 





Clearfield 

Elmer C. Alexander, District Game Pro- 
tector, Belleville 

Louis B. Geiger, former Accountant, Ac- 
counting Section, Highland Estates, Camp 
Hill 

Francis E. Jenkins, 
Huntingdon 


Clarence F. Walker, District Game Protector, 
Beavertown 


P. R. Area Leader, 


John Spencer, District Game 


Mount Pocono 
Clarence J. Weaver, former Purchasing 


Agent, Division of Administration, Harris- 
urg 


Protector, 


Farm, PSR. Williamsport 
Leslie Wood, former District Game Pro- 
tector, Wellsboro 


Clinton Ganster, Supervisor, Bounty Claims 
Section, Marysville 


Edgar M. Woodward, former District Game 
Protector, Bedford 


Louis H. Estep, District Game Protector, 
Berwick 


Mrs. Zelda E. Ross, Circulation Section, 
Pennsylvania Game News, Penbrook 


John S. Dittmar, District Game Protector, 
Loysburg 





RECOGNITIONS 


Dr. Logan J. Bennett, late Executive Director, was 
chosen by the nation’s leading outdoor writers to 
receive the Third Annual Winchester Outdoorsman 
of the Year Award for 1956. 

Dr. Bennett was also appointed a member of the 
U. S. Navy’s Advisory Committee on the Manage. 
ment of Natural Resources on Navy and Marine 
Corps properties to represent the State Game and 
Fish Departments’ interests. 

Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Conservation Education 
Assistant, Division of Administration, was presented 
a Certificate of Merit in the 1956 Nash Conservation 
Awards Program for 1956 for his efforts in the interest 
of soil, water, forest, fish and wildlife. 

John Sedam, Chief of the Division of Minerals, 
was awarded first place and a bronze plaque for his 
bulletin “Wildlife in the Farm Program” by the 
American Association for Conservation Information 
in its Annual Award Program for 1956. The Com. 
mission’s film on the “Life History and Management 
of the Wild Turkey” was runner up in the motion 
picture competition of the Association’s award pro- 
gram for 1957. 

Mr. M. J. Golden, Executive Director of the Com- ff 
mission, became an ex-officio member of the Migra ff 
tory Bird Conservation Commission consistent with F 
the establishment of the first National Wildlife 
Refuge within the Commonwealth. 

In its Annual Award Program the Pennsylvania 
Public Relations Society, in March 1958 awarded the 
Commission the following honors: 


Magazine format, Pennsylvania Game 

News — Ist prize 
Motion picture, Eastern Wild Turkey 

in Pennsylvania —Ist prize 
Newspaper format, Commission 

Newsletter —2nd prize 
Organization, booklet, Organization, 

Policies, and Programs of the 

Commission —2nd prize 
Special booklet, Pennsylvania Trap- 

ping and Predator Control Methods—3rd prize 
Competiton was judged by the School of Journal- 

ism of the Pennsylvania State University. 





NFERENCES ATTENDED 


Numerous important conferences and meetings were attended 
by members of the Commission, the Executive Director and 
staff. In some instances papers were delivered by Commissioners 
and personnel. Summed up the meetings provided wonderful 
opportunities for exchanging ideas which were mutually 
beneficial. 

Outdoor Writer Convention, University Park, Pennsylvania, 
June 17, 1956; Pittman-Robertson and Dingell-Johnson Co- 
operators, DeBruce Conservation Camp, DeBruce, New York, 
September 24-27, 1956; Northeast Wildlife Conference, New 
Haven, Connecticut, January 6-8, 1957; Atlantic Waterfowl 
Technicians Meeting, Westboro, Massachusetts, February 5, 6, 
1957; National Outdoor Writers Convention, Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington, June 23, 1957; International Association of Game Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners and American Fisheries So- 
ciety, Las Vegas, Nevada, September 9-12, 1957; Conservation 
Law Enforcement Association, Lake Placid, New York, June 
11-14, 1957; Federal Aid Coordinators Meeting Northeastern 
States, Ross Leffler School of Conservation, Brockway, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 5-6, 1957; Northeast Wildlife Conference, 
Montreal, Quebec, January 4-7, 1957; American Association for 
Conservation Information, Biloxi, Mississippi, May 22-25, 1957; 
Northeast Area Conference U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Commodity Stabilization Service, New York, September 4-6, 
1957; Outdoor Education Workshop, Blue Knob State Park, 
Bedford County, Pennsylvania, October 9, 10, 11, 1957; North 
American Game Breeder’s Convention, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, February 9-11, 1957; American Association for Conserva- 
tion Information, Eagle River, Wisconsin, May: 25-28, 1958; 
Atlantic Waterfowl Council Technicians Meeting, Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania, February 4-5, 1958; North American Wildlife 
Conference, St. Louis, Missouri, March 3, 4, 5, 1958; Outdoor 
Education Conference, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 29, 
1958; Outdoor Education Conference, Washington, D. C., May 
8-10, 1958; Atlantic Waterfowl Council Meeting, Burlington, 
Vermont, May 21-23, 1958. 

Official meetings of the Commission were held as follows: 
July 10, 11, 1956, Harrisburg; October 17, 18, 1956, Harrisburg; 
January 3, 4, 1957, Harrisburg; April 5, 6, 1957, Ligonier; June 
5, 6, 1957, Bellefonte, Special Meeting; July 1, 1957, Harris- 
burg; August 12, 1957, Harrisburg, Special Meeting; October 
15, 16, 17, 1957, Meadville; January 3, 1958, Harrisburg; April 
3, 4, 5, 1958, Mt. Pocono. 

Other meetings: In-Service Training Conference, Mont Alto, 
August 26-30, 1956; In-Service Training Conference, Mont Alto, 
August 25-28, 1957; Deer Management Seminar, State Univer- 
sity, May 27, 1958. 





VISITORS 


- From outside the Commonweal 


Dr. Frederick 8B. _ Lincoln, 
author of books on migratory 
birds and Special Assistant to 
the Director of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service—mid- 
October, 1956. 

Senator A. Willis Robertson of 
Virginia, well-known legisla- 
tor who, while a Congress- 
man, co-sponsored the famous 
Pittman-Robertson Bill—week 
of November 12, 1956. 

R. D. Donoho, Commissioner 
at Large, Arkansas Game and 
Fish Commission and Eugene 
Rush, Chief Biologist—first 
week of March, 1957. 

Minnesota State Legislative 
Committee, March 6, 1958. 


To fill the ranks caused by retire: 
ment, death or resignation the Com- 
mission enrolled twenty candidates 
in its School of Conservation during 
1956, eighteen of whom graduated. 
They are presently serving as Game 
Protectors, 





Section 101. Definitions. Provides protection for all hawks 
during the months of September and October in that por- 
tion of northeastern Pennsylvania within the migratory 
flight lane of these birds of prey. Properly defined it 
begins at Easton, Pennsylvania and extends in a south- 
easternly direction along U. S. Highway Route No. 22 to 
the Susquehanna River at Harrisburg, then in a north- 
ernly direction along the Susquehanna River and the west 
branch thereof to a point where State Route No. 405 
traversed said river at Muncy. From there the line extends 
in a northeasternly direction along State Route No. 405 
to Hughesville, thence extending in an easternly direction 
along State Route No. 115 to the junction of State Route 
No. 29 at Pikes Creek. The line then proceeds in a north- 
ernly direction along State Route No. 29 to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Line then easternly and southernly along the 
Pennsylvania State Line to Easton, the point of beginning. 


Section 317, This section was amended to permit the occu- 
pants of farms to hunt deer on lands resided upon or 
immediately adjacent thereto without an archery license. 


Section 501. Hunting Seasons and Bag Limits. Authorizes 
County Treasurers to issue archery licenses and to permit 
the hunting of deer of both sexes with bow and arrow 
during the exclusive archery seasons thereby eliminating 
the requirement of an antlerless deer license during such 
season. 


Section 502. Bag Limits. Exempts 
from the provisions of the section 
the killing of antlerless deer and 
spike bucks during the archery 
season. 


Section 702. Fixes Hunting Hours. 
Whenever any exclusive archery sea- 
son is held in October the hunt- 
ing hours shall be from 6.00 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Eastern Standard Time. 


Section 705. Unlawful Killing of Big 
Game. Exempts the killing of antler- 
less deer and spike bucks during the 
archery season from the provisions 
of the section. 





Section 720. Permits for Field Trials. Authorizes field 
trials without permit from August 1 (in lieu of 
August 20) to the close of the dog training season; 
also authorizes field trials, under proper permit, 
from the close of the dog training season (now 
March 31) to July 31 instead of April 30. 


Section 722. Permits for Fox Hunting Clubs. Author- | 
izes fox hunting by clubs from August 1 (in lieu of 
August 20) to close of dog training season March 31. 


Section 731. Penalties. Applies penalties to the whole 
or any substantial part of birds or animals. 


Section 903. Purchase Price. Establishes a limit of $100 
per acre for State Game Lands. The previous limit 
was $30. 


Section 936. Archery Preserves. Permits County 


Treasurers to issue Archery Preserve Permits. 


Section 938. Special Dog Training Areas. Permits 
holders of permits for such areas to allow public 
hunting of bear and deer thereon. 


Section 1002. Possession of Firearms or Dogs. Permits 
foreign-born residents to own or possess dogs. 


Section 1202. Procedure. Provides that all summary 
proceedings shall be brought before the nearest 
available magistrate, alderman or justice of the 
peace. 


Section 1212. Return of Fees, Fines, etc. Authorizes 
the refund of moneys both erroneously and unjustly 
collected. 


Section 1217. Liability for Costs Clarified. This section 
was completely revised to fix liability for costs not 
paid by the defendant. 


Section 1401. Appropriation for Refund of Fines. This 
section was amended to appropriate money for re- 
funds unjustly collected, and to authorize the Com- 
mission to accept donations from any person, firm, 
corporation or association which shall be placed in 
“The Game Fund” and used for the purposes set 
forth in this section. 
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This program embodied a 
wide and diversified area of 
education which included 
among other things sustained 
thirteen week TV _ programs, 
the production of sixteen new 
motion pictures including a 
feature on the wild turkey; and 
several cooperative projects be- 
tween the Commission and the 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Future Farmers, 4-H 
Clubs, Jr. Conservation Clubs 
and Boy Scouts. 


Numerous projects were con- 
ducted under the Commission’s 
research program including: An 
evaluation of habitat develop- 
ment for wildlife; wild turkey 
study; white-tailed deer study; 
right-of-way management study; 
woodcock management study; 
experimental management of 
the Conemaugh flood control 
reservoir tract and water-fowl 
banding. 


More than 15,000 acres were 
added to the area of State 
Game Lands bringing to total 
land holdings to over 922,000 
since the land purchase pro- 
gram began in 1920. 
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Nearly ten million pieces of 
game were killed during the 
two year period, a complete 
summary of each species ap- 
pears later in this report. It is 
mute testimony to the fact that 
Pennsylvania offers its gunners 
some of the finest and most 
diversified hunting in the 
world. 


A close liaison was main- 
tained with the press and the 
Outdoor Writers of the Com- 
monwealth through a Weekly 
Newsletter sent to all of these 
public information agencies. 
Special and seasonal releases 
were also sent to radio and 
television stations. 


Due to the low market on 
long-haired furbearers, trappers 
made no special effort to har- 


vest these animals. The return 
to trappers during the two year 
period amounted to only $1,- 
527,080.17, covering the sale of 
1,257,712 pelts. 











IND MANAGEMENT 


Construction and Maintenance 


More than 38 miles of roads, 
nine miles of fire trails and eleven 
corn cribs were constructed to pro- 
vide access for management and 
storage facilities for equipment 
and corn used in winter feeding. 


Maintenance included approxi- 
mately 4,100 miles of boundary 
lines, 970 miles of equipment 
roads, 635 miles of fire trails, and 
115,000 acres of refuges, propaga- 
tion areas and special preserves. 
All Commission-owned buildings 
were kept in repair. 

Under the Small Marsh Devel- 
opment Program, nine marsh 
ponds were completed. These im- 
poundments flooded over 93 acres 
of marsh land located on State 
Game Lands and other publicly 
owned land. This acreage of water 
and adjoining wetland will ma- 
terially supplement existing nat- 
ural and developed areas _ for 
waterfowl by furnishing addition- 
al feeding and resting grounds. 


Food and Cover Development 


Timber on over 7,525 acres of 
State Game Lands was harvested 
by local lumbermen, $523,659.62 
was received: as payment for 20,- 
221,519 board feet of sawlogs, 
1,522 tons of mine timber, 26,127 
cords of paper and chemical wood, 
99,157 mine props and posts, 1,51] 
evergreen trees and 34 cords of 
firewood. Timber sales during this 
period have increased greatly over 
any previous twenty-four month 
period since timber was first sold 
from State Game Lands in 1936. 
The sale of forest products in 
wooded areas has augmented the 
Commission’s wildlife habitat im- 


provement program. These bene- 
fits are derived by opening the 
forest canopy, permitting sunlight 
to enter. Sprout growth and other 
vegetative reproduction is _ in- 
creased, providing more food and 
cover for game. 

Over 2,190 acres of timberland 
were improved for wildlife through 
the medium of forest release cut- 
tings, thinning of timber stands, 
pushing over inferior forest growth 
with bulldozers, and_ releasing 
fruit trees. Over 37,560 fruit trees, 
principally apple, were pruned to 
improve fruiting. Woodland _ bor- 
der release cuttings were con- 
ducted on many acres. A total of 
approximately 1,000 acres were 
cut, providing strips of brush 
cover averaging 46 feet wide for 
a distance of 942,127 linear feet 
along woodland and forest edges. 
Over 147 acres of older border cut- 
tings were recut. These recutting 
operations averaged 40 feet wide 
for a distance of 121,967 linear 
feet. 

Border cuttings have proven 
valuable in small game manage- 
ment by providing better game 
cover adjoining fields and other 
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openings. Food conditions improve 
also by increased sprout growth 
and better fruiting of shrubs and 
vines. 

Personnel cleared 442 acres of 
forests and reverting fields to pro- 
vide new food strips. One thou- 
sand seven hundred and _thirty- 
five acres were seeded to grasses 
and clovers; 9,387 acres were 
mowed; 1,910 acres limed and 
2,468 acres fertilized to improve 
nesting sites and food conditions 
for wildlife. In addition, nearly 
2,600 acres of Game Lands were 
planted to grains or seeded to 
grasses and clovers by share-crop- 
ping farmers. Strip-cropping and 
other approved soil conservation 
practices were followed when 
planting fields on Commission- 


owned lands. 
‘ 


Howard Nursery 


The Howard Nursery’ was 
deeded to the Commission by the 
United States Government late in 
1957. This valuable property of 
77 acres had been under lease 
from the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice since January, 1954, until it 
was deeded, at no cost, to the 
Commission. During the _ period 
of this report 9,401,000 conifer, 
shrubs and vine seedlings were 
shipped from the nursery. Of this 
number over 5,567,443 were plant- 
ed on Commission-owned or leased 
lands with the balance of 3,833,557 
distributed to sportsmen, Boy 
Scouts, and other groups promot- 
ing conservation, to be planted on 
lands open to public hunting. 

During this period the Commis- 
sion’s Land Purchase Program in- 
creased State Game Lands from 
907,221 to 922,723 acres. The 
Commission now owns land in 
63 of the 67 counties of the Com- 
monwealth. 


Cooperative Farm Game Proj- 
ects have decreased by 16,104 acres 
during the period with a total of 
1,029,325 acres of this widely 
copied program. Attention has 
been given to development of ex. 
isting leased areas. 


MINERALS 


The Game Fund was enriched 
by more than $142,000 in oil 
and gas royalties bringing the 
revenue acquired from these 
resources since 1953 up to more 
than $1,000,000. This income 
has been ear-marked by the 
Commission for purchasing ad- 
ditional Game Lands and facili- 
ties for Field Division Head- 
quarters. 








LAW ENFORCEMENT 
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Prosecutions 

Game Law prosecutions num- 
bered 7,138 for which $289,- 
917.05 was collected in penal- 
ties. The ratio of successful 
cases is a tribute to the excel- 
lent judgment exercised by field 
officers. 












Revocations 

Hunting and trapping privi- 
leges were denied 2,503 persons 
convicted of violating the Game 
Law including 121 persons who 
lost these coveted privileges be- 
cause of negligence or careless- 
ness in the handling of firearms. 
















Bear Damage 

Sixty-six claims amounting to 
$2,434.22 were paid for damage 
by bears to livestock, beehives 
and poultry. 
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Deer-proof Fencing 

The Commission paid $9,995 
for wire fencing supplied to 
farmers under a _ cooperative 
program with landowners to 
protect farm crops, fruit or- 
chards and commercial nurs- 
eries from extensive deer dam- 
age. 
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Uniforms 

New summer weight uni- 
forms and replacement dress 
uniforms were supplied all field 
officers at a total approximate 
cost of $10,000. New style sum- 


mer hats and replacement dress — 


hats also were provided at a 
cost of approximately $2,467.82. 
Five hundred and_ twenty-five 
pairs of shoes were furnished at 
a cost of $5,409.75. Raincoats 
binoculars, sidearms, traps and 
other necessities also were is- 
sued at a cost of $8,891.35. The 
Commission is always interested 
in keeping its field personnel at 
a high level of appearance as 
well as of service. 


Special Permits 

Special permits numbering 
4,083 were issued and $41,526 
in fees collected. They included 
Game and Fur Propagation, 
Raw Fur Dealer’s, Regulated 
Shooting Grounds, Taxider- 
mists, Field and _ Retriever 
Trials, etc. 


Short Wave Radio 

Ground work was laid and 
bids requested for the installa- 
tion of a state-wide system of 
radio communication. A_ por- 
tion of the cost will be borne 
by Civilian Defense. 


Deputies 

The present duty force of 
approximately 1,500 makes a 
good workable unit which can 
be administered properly. These 
officers are doing a fine job and. 
should be commended. 


Bounty 

Bounty claims numbering 20,- 
351 for the killing of 22,822 
gray foxes, 35,974 red foxes and 
2,349 great-horned owls were 
paid, amounting to a total of 
$246,929. Two hundred and 
eighty-nine questional claims 
were investigated, resulting in 
the payment of $1,615 in pen- 
alties. 


Pheasants 


Game Farms operated at ca- 
pacity to produce more than 
1,000,000 pheasant eggs, nearly 
40,000 of which were shipped to 
cooperating agents. Sportsmen 
and other cooperators in the 
day-old pheasant chick program 
were furnished more than 460,- 
000 birds. Mature birds released 
as a result of these operations 
numbered over 154,000. 

Quail 

One hundred and_ sixteen 
thousand bobwhite quail eggs 
were produced of which 42,000 
were shipped to _ sportsmen. 
More than 14,000 day-old quail 
were shipped to sportsmen. The 
entire operation resulted in the 
release of more than 18,000 


twelve-week old birds and 12,- 
000 adults. 


Wild Turkey 


The turkey farm produced 
more than 32,000 eggs and 
shipped 2,600 eggs and 1,300 
poults to cooperators. More 
than 6,400 twelve to eighteen 
week old birds and 5,700 adult 
turkeys were released for stock- 
ing various forested areas in 
the Commonwealth. 


Game Trapping 

More than 115,000 cottontail 
rabbits and 2,600  ringneck 
pheasants were trapped where 
no hunting is permitted and 
released where public shooting 
is allowed. 
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2 SPECIAL EVENTS 


Safety Program 

In May 1958 the Commission 
embarked on a statewide pro- 
gram of hunter and firearms 
safety in collaboration with the 
National Rifle Association. The 
aim of the Commission is to 
qualify youngsters eleven years 
of age and upwards so they can 
handle firearms safely at home 
and in the field. This project 
was moving rapidly forward at 
the end of the biennium. 


Wild Turkeys to Germany 

In an effort to cooperate with 
officials in West Germany in 
restocking depleted forests with 
game birds, the Commission 


AND PROJECTS 


shipped ten young wild tur- 
keys to Dr. Joseph Effertz, Min- 
ister of North Rhine-Westpha- 
lia in September 1957. The 
birds arrived October 5. The 
results of the undertaking will 
be awaited with interest. 


Deer to Kentucky 
Twenty-four fawn deer were 
sold to Kentucky to help in- 
crease the population of these 
animals in the Blue Grass State. 


SZ DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 


Personnel is the major factor 
in administering Pennsylvania’s 
vast wildlife conservation pro- 
gram. The table below shows 
the number of salaried and 
hourly employes at the end of 
the two fiscal years covered by 
this report: 


Number of Employes 


Date 


May 31, 1957 
May 31, 1958 


Salaried 


283 
281 


The number of hourly em- 
ployes indicated were not all 
full-time, as the total includes 
unskilled laborers temporarily 
employed to meet seasonal re- 
quirements. 


Total 


561 
589 


Hourly 


278 
508 





HUNTING LICENSES 


Pennsylvania’s Wildlife Conservation Program is 
financed mainly by the sale of hunting licenses to 
resident and non-resident hunters. This is supple. 
mented by revenue from other sources, such as pen- 
alties for Game Law violations, special permits, tim- 
ber sales and Federal Aid. 

During 1956 there were 902,540 resident and 35,524 
non-resident hunting licenses issued. This established 
an all-time record which was again broken in 1957 
when 929,990 resident and 40,527 non-resident li- 
censes were issued. It might well be stated, based on 
the game harvest which appears later in this report, 
that this vast army of nimrods enjoyed the most 
diversified hunting to be found anywhere in the 
country, perhaps in the world, for a very nominal fee. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Revenue handles 
all matters relating to the issuance of hunting li- 
censes, including the settlement of accounts with 
issuing agents and the transmittal of monies accruing 
from such sales to the Treasury Department for 
deposit in the Game Fund. The number of licenses 
issued during the past five years is given below: 


Resident Non-Resident 
Year Fee Number Fee Number Total 


1953* $3.15 859,783* $20.00 — 30,664 890,447 


1954* 3.15 869,286* 20.00 30,827 900,113 


1955* 3.15 898,542* 20.00 $2,471 931,013 
1956* 3.15 902,540* 20.00 35,524 938,064 
1957 3.15 929,990 20.00 40,527 970,517 


* Includes free licenses issued to Disabled Veterans as follows: 
1953—646; 1954—709; 1955—766; 1956—765; 1957—825. 
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Non-resident Three-day Special 

License 

Under the provisions of the 
Game Law, there were 2,608 
Non-resident Three-day Special 
Regulated Shooting Grounds 
Licenses issued in 1956 and 2,- 
762 in 1957. The fee for these 
licenses, issued for three con- 
secutive days only, is $3.15. 
This license entitles the holder 
to hunt, take or kill on lawfully 
operated regulated shooting 
grounds only, all wild birds and 
animals which may be legally 
hunted, taken or killed in the 
Commonwealth on such grounds 
and to participate in a shoot 
held thereon under a regulated 
shooting grounds permit. 


Archery License 

The Commission, acting un- 
der the provisions of the Game 
Law, declared the sixth and 
seventh exclusive archery sea- 
sons for the hunting of deer. 
In 1956 the season was October 
1 through October 19 and in- 
cluded only antlered deer. In 
1957 the season was October 5 
through October 12 and, for 
the first time, included either 
sex, regardless of size. 

The table below, which gives 
the number of licenses issued 
and the number of deer killed 
by bow hunters by years, re- 
flects the keen interest in this 
rapidly growing sport: 


Number of Number of 
Licenses Issued Deer Killed 


5,542 

8,446 
10,691 
14,769 
17,318 
26,210 
55,559 


The privilege of killing, for 
the first time in 1957, a deer 
regardless of size or sex ob- 
viously was a contributing fac- 
tor to the increased archery li- 
cense sale over 1956. 


Hunting Accidents 


The Commission used every 
means at its disposal to promote 
hunting safety. This included 
releases to the press, radio and 
television, talks by Commission 
personnel and sportsmen, mo- 
tion pictures, posters, and edu- 
cational material included in a 
Digest of Hunting and Trap- 
ping Regulations issued with 
every hunting license. While 
some mishaps occurred, ‘it is 
believed the vigorous campaign 
produced worthwhile results. 

During the two year period 
there were 44 fatal and 935 
non-fatal accidents. There was 
one fatal accident for every 
43,377 hunters, based on a two- 
year average of 954,295 hunters. 
A 34-year compilation (1924- 
1957) of these accidents shows 
an average of 36 fatal casualties 
annually, 41.2% of them self- 
inflicted. During this long pe- 
riod, the average was one fatal- 
ity for every 19,113 hunters, 
based on an average of 688,061 
hunters per year. 
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List of Hunting Accidents During the Past Years 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
Self Inflicted: 


Fatal 10 4 9 se ey | 
Non-fatal 71 69 86 78 


Inflicted by others: : 
Fatal 15 12 16 17 
Non-fatal 382 380 300 284 


- 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


> 


5 9 9 2 
79 73 74 64 85 


29 i. +, id 25. 12 
430 437 454 383 404 





Totals 478 465 . 4l11 386 
Licenses issued: 839,947 834,172 857,322 862,821 


Game Harvest 

Aside from the _ recreation 
they obtain, which cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents, 
any reasonably successful hunt- 
er secures much more than his 
license money’s worth. If the 
Game Commission were to try 
to replace the annual harvest 
from sources other than Mother 
Nature, which of course:is next 
to impossible, the cost would be 
prohibitive. To replace only 
the deer killed in 1956 and 
1957, if that were _ possible, 


Deer, Legal Antlered 
Deer, Legal Antlerless 


Rabbits 

Hares (Snowshoes) 
Hungarian Partridges 
Squirrels 

Raccoons 

Wild Turkeys 

Ruffed Grouse 

Ringneck Pheasants 
Quail 

Woodcocks : 
Rails, Gallinules & Coots 
Grackles (Blackbirds) 
Wild Waterfowl 
Woodchucks 


Total Number 


543 531 547 476 503 
890,447 900,113 931,013 938,064 970,517 


would cost $11,027,775; bear 
$62,000; rabbits $5,971,848; 
hares $17,915; squirrels $3,334,- 
938; raccoons $672,310; wild 
turkeys $459,555; ruffed grouse 
$2,288,525; pheasants $4,736,- 
310; and quail $44,948, or an 
aggregate replacement value of 
$26,637,377. The fact that none 
of the animals are replaceable 
in sufficient quantity to meet 
demands proves beyond doubt 
that good game management is 
the only answer to a continued 
abundance of wildlife. 


1957 Game Kill 1956 Game Kill 
Number Number 
49,254** 41,921*** 
55,862** (Closed) 








3,397,771 3,610,411 


* Small Game, based on Field Officers estimates; Big Game, based on individual reports 


filed by hunters. 


** Includes 1,358 deer killed during the 1957 Special Archery Season. 


*** Unprotected—No data. 





. The low 1956 winter kill which would tend to 
increase the already acute incidences of highway 
accidents unless the deer population was decreased. 

. Deer damage resulting from deer being forced into 
the marginal areas, seeking food, became more 
acute in many sections. 

. In the interest of reproduction of desirable forest 
growth to improve small game habitat, the Com- 
mission declared a three-day season, December 16, 
17 and 18, immediately after the antlered season, 
to harvest some excess deer. Special Antlerless 
Deer Licenses costing $1.15 were required. The 
quota established for 66 counties (Philadelphia 
County excepted) was 336,500 of which 334,660 
licenses were issued. Sportsmen reported killing 
55,284 animals during the three days. 


The Counties, County Seats, and the number of Antlerless Deer Licenses 
made available to hunters in Pennsylvania for this season are listed below: 


County 


Adams 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 

Erie 
Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 


No. of 

Licenses 
2,200 
1,000 


County Seat 


Gettysburg 
Pittsburgh 
Kittanning 
Beaver 
Bedford 
Reading 
Hollidaysburg 
Towanda 
Doylestown 
Butler 
Ebensburg 
Emporium 
Jim Thorpe 
Bellefonte 
West Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Lock Haven 
Bloomsburg 
Meadville 
Carlisle 
Harrisburg 
Media 
Ridgway 
Erie 
Uniontown 
Tionesta 
Chambersburg 
McConnellsburg 
Waynesburg 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Brookville 
Mifflintown 


County 


Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Perry 
Philadelphia 
Pike 

Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming 
York 


No. of 
County Seat Licenses 
Scranton 
Lancaster 
New . Castle 
Lebanon 
Allentown 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Smethport 
Mercer 
Lewistown 
Stroudsburg 
Norristown 
Danville 
Easton 
Sunbury 
New Bloomfield 
Philadelphia 
Milford 
Coudersport 
Pottsville 
Middleburg 
Somerset 
Laporte 
Montrose 
Wellsboro 
Lewisburg 
Franklin 
Warren 
Washington 
Honesdale 
Greensburg 
Tunkhannock 
York 


5,100 
3,000 


TOTAL $36,500 












TRAINING 


The Commission continued a policy established in 
1936 for training new field personnel and on June 
30, 1956 enrolled a class of twenty (20) student officers 
for a course of instruction at its Ross Leffler School 
of Conservation located on State Game Lands No. 
54 in Jefferson County. These men were selected 
after qualifying in competitive, written and oral 
examinations and were subject to a training period 
in all phases of game management and related sub- 
jects. Eighteen (18) of the students successfully com- 
pleted the course and were appointed Game Protec. 
tors on a year’s probationary basis upon graduation 
March 16, 1957. At the end of March 1958 all of 
these men successfully qualified and are presently 
serving as regular District Game Protectors. 

At its January 1958 meeting the Commission again 
decided to enroll a new class of trainees and selection 
of this new group was well under way at the close 
of the’ current fiscal year, May 31, 1958. 

In addition to training new officers, an In-Service 
Training Course of four-day duration was held at 
the Mont Alto School of Forestry in August of 1956 
and 1957, in which all of its field personnel and many 
employes of the Harrisburg Headquarters partici- 
pated. 

Training seminars conducted by the Governor's 
Office of Administration were also attended by a 
number of staff officers in Harrisburg who considered 
themselves very fortunate to have been selected for 
this high-echelon training. 
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A feature motion picture on 
THE EASTERN WILD TUR- 
KEY IN PENNSYLVANIA, the 
first of its kind, was produced 
by the Commission. It dramat- 
ically portrays the life history 
and management of this famous 
game bird and vividly depicts 
the manner in which it was 
saved from extinction and re- 
stored as an important natural 
resource. Since its production, 
which took three and a half 
years of painstaking effort, it 
has received numerous high 
compliments, was awarded First 
Prize in 1958 by The Pennsyl- 
vania Public Relations Society, 
an honorary prize in the Amer- 
ican Association for Conserva- 
tion Information, and was se- 
lected for viewing at the Na- 
tional Salons in Edinburg, Scot- 
land and Venice, Italy. It is 
color and sound and runs ap- 
proximately thirty (30) minutes. 


The Commission conducted 
sustained TV programs of thir- 
teen weeks each, from mid-Sep- 
tember to mid-December in 
1956 and 1957. The subjects, 
which depicted all segments of 
the Commission’s program were 
of twelve and a half (124) 
minutes duration and _ were 
very favorably received. The 
programs were well received bv 
the TV viewing audiences. All 
of the films were later sent to 
the Field Division offices for 
use in connection with local 
programs and at various meet- 
ings. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Numerous other pictures 
were produced including such 
subjects as THE BLACK 
BEAR, THE BEAVER, PENN- 
SYLVANIA BIRDLIFE, 
HOMES FOR WILDLIFE, 
CAFETERIAS FOR’ WILD- 
LIFE, THE PYMATUNING 
WATERFOWL SANCTU- 
ARY, THE DAY-OLD PHEAS- 
ANT CHICK PROGRAM, 


Numerous 35mm color trans- 
parencies were obtained during 
the biennium from which three 
major lectures were prepared 
and distributed to the Field 
Division Supervisors. They 
comprised a discussion of the 
Commission’s waterfowl man- 
agement program; a 115 slide 
lecture on the all over manage- 
ment program; and more than 
200 slides on Pennsylvania bird- 
life. 
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Major exhibits were dis- 
played at the State Farm Show; 
the Philadelphia Motor Boat 
and Sportsmen’s Show, Phila- 
delphia and the Allegheny 
County Free Fair, Pittsburgh. 
Sixty-six (66) token exhibits 
also were displayed at the local 
level. 

Records indicate that more 
than a half million persons vis- 
ited the Commission’s perma- 
nent wildlife exhibit at Her- 
shey and the Pymatuning ,Wa- 
terfowl Museum near , Lines- 
ville, Crawford County each 
year. The popularity of these 
two facilities is tremendous, 
and they have become nature 
schools for thousands of school 
children. The Hershey Museum 
contains twenty-one (21) major 
wildlife displays; while the 
Pymatuning features nearly 
three hundred (300) species of 
mounted waterfowl and _ shore- 
birds.” 

In 1957 small token exhibits 
were prepared for the Field Di- 
visions, each one different in 
its physical aspects, but versa- 
tile enough to portray most of 
the Commission’s programs 
through dioramas, mounted 
specimens, photographs, other 
props, etc. 

The Commission’s museum 
at Hershey was improved by 
removing older exhibits and 
including new ones. Some of 
the newer units included: nat- 
ural and artificial homes and 
feeding stations for wildlife and 
songbirds; a beaver family at 
home; a group of albino deer, 
including buck, doe and fawn. 


Lectures 


More than 7,200 meetings of 
sportsmen, farmers and farm 
youth groups, granges, school 
children, women’s and garden 
clubs, civic and church organ- 
izations were attended by field 
and office personnel of the 
Commission. Emphasis is being 
placed on conservation educa- 
tion in the schools and on hunt- 
er and firearms safety. 

Contacts made and meetings 
attended by six Conservation 
Education Assistants from June 
1, 1956 to May 31, 1958: 


Contacts 
Columnists 
Editors 
Radio Personnel 
TV Personnel 
Key Individuals 


Meetings 
Colleges 
High Schools 
Jr. High Schools 
Elementary Schools 
Youth Organizations 
Boy Scouts 
Jr. Sportsmen 
Future Farmers & 4-H 
Girl Scouts 
Granges 
Sr. Sportsmen 
Miscellaneous 


Camps 
Boy Scout 
Church 
Others 


Club Organizations 
Assistance in forming 


Special Programs 
Television 
Radio 
Trapping demonstrations 
Token exhibits 
Major exhibits 





SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Annual grants were provided 
to the following organizations: 
The Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh; Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia; the Future 
Farmers of America; and the 
Conservation Education Lab- 
oratory for Teachers at the 
Pennsylvania State University, 
to further the conservation pro- 
gram. 

The Commission participated 
in a pilot project aimed at the 
conservation education of school 
children by _ presenting this 
theme to sixth grade pupils in 
the Brockway School Area of 
Jefferson County for three days 
during 1956 and 1957. The re- 
sults proved that school chil- 
dren are very receptive to the 
subject and more schools are 
being encouraged to follow this 
example. 

The Commission provided 
instruction and materials at 
each of the two three-week ses- 
sions of the Conservation Lab- 
oratory for Teachers at Penn- 
sylvania State University dur- 
ing the summers of 1956 and 
1957. It also participated in a 
special three-day conservation 


program for sixth graders of 
the Brockway School District 
during the summer of both 
years at the Ross Leffler School 
of Conservation. 

. The Commission took an ac- 
tive part in the National Boy 
Scout Jamboree held at Valley 
Forge in July 1957. Several of 
its representatives served on im- 
portant committees of this out- 
standing affair and a large wild- 
life management exhibition was 
displayed in three areas of the 
encampment. 

In October 1957 the Commis- 
sion cooperated in an outstand- 
ing outdoor education work- 
shop conducted at Blue Knob 
State Park, Bedford County. 
This attempt to invoke outdoor 
education in our schools and 
colleges is a wonderful step in 
the right direction and will be 
further stressed in the future. 

As a result of a cooperative 
wildlife management program 
between the Commission and 
the Future Farmers, many thou- 
sands of farm acres were im- 
proved from the standpoint of 
wildlife food and cover. A com- 
parable program was carried on 
by 4-H Clubs in nearly half of 
the counties in the Common- 
wealth. 

A shoulder insignia, desig- 
nated as a Conservation Award 
of Merit, was prepared in the 
form of a keystone containing 
the ruffed grouse, Pennsylva- 
nia’s State Game Bird, as a 
token of recognition to Junior 
Club members, Boy Scouts, FFA 
and 4-H Clubbers who make 
outstanding contributions to the 
conservation program. 
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The Commission furnished instructors and mate. lic 
rial assistance to the Pennsylvania Junior Conserva- agé 
tion Camp sponsored by the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs during the summer months of FP 
1956 and 1957. This outdoor camping experience was ; 
enjoyed by 318 high school boys in eight separate 
sessions. pa 

in 
m¢ 
PUBLICATIONS Ci 
Cc 

The Commission’s official monthly magazine 
“Pennsylvania Game News” continued to maintain 
nationally recognized quality in both text and for- pe 
mat., Paid circulation during these two years aver- le 
aged 44,690 copies per month and an additional - 
15,000 copies were mailed on a complimentary basis * 
to other state and federal conservation agencies, ps 
sportsmen’s associations, members of the Legislature, la 
outdoor writers, newspapers, public school libraries, ” 
Deputy Game Protectors, and landowners enrolled in 
the Commission’s Cooperative Farm-Game Program. 

Other publications distributed on a paid basis dur- el 
ing the period included: A set of four bird charts in al 
full color; a set of. four bird and mammal charts of 
in full color; a booklet, “Pennsylvania Wildlife;” a tt 
book, “Birds of the Pymatuning;” a “Sportsman’s 1 
Map of Pennsylvania;” and a booklet, “Pennsylvania 
Trapping and Predator Control Methods.” 

Three completely new publications were prepared v 
and distributed including: “Pennsylvania’s Wildlife a 
Conservation History; The Pennsylvania Game Com- b 
mission’s Organization, Policies and Programs;” and ( 


“A Suggested Program for Junior Conservation 
Clubs.” The pamphlet containing the rules and regu- 
lations for the “Future Farmer Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Program” was revised to include new practices. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Game Commission’s Weekly Newsletter and 
Special Releases from Harrisburg have continued to 
contribute, through all the news media, toward pub- 
lic understanding of Pennsylvania’s wildlife man- 
agement program. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


The Weekly Newsletter was sent to 661 news- 
paper editors in Pennsylvania; 77 newspaper editors 
in adjoining states; 163 radio and television stations, 
most of which are in Pennsylvania; reporters in the 
Capitol News Room; and to all active and retired 
Commission personnel. 


Some 35 to 40 Special Releases were sent at timely 
periods during each year, usually with the News- 
letter. Items for immediate attention are on such 
subjects as: game and fur seasons; hunter safety; laws 
and regulations having to do with hunting and trap- 
ping; information on the acquisition of state game 
lands or the establishment of water impoundments for 
waterfowl, etc. 


A close liaison was maintained with outdoor writ- 
ers, newspaper editors, radio and TV broadcasters 
and the several state and federal agencies and or- 
ganizations engaged in natural resource conservation, 
thereby advancing all around knowledge of wildlife 
management in the Keystone State. 


Public relations and publicity at the local level 
was carried on by Conservation Information Assist- 
ants in each of the six administrative divisions and 
by the 150 District Game Protectors throughout the 
Commonwealth. 









































DIVISION OF RESEARC 


Present day wildlife management is a_ science 
which has come of age. It embraces a number of 
interrelated programs. Playing an increasingly im. 
portant role is research. Research may bear even 
more emphasis as more intensive management of 
the shrinking acreage available for wildlife becomes 
necessary. Research studies and investigations are 
designed to furnish facts and information for the 
efficient utilization and protection of our wild. 
life resources, for the development of potential wild- 
life areas and for the management of game lands 
and populations. 

The research studies during the period of this 
report were carried on under the Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration Program. Hence 75 per cent 
of the cost of these projects are paid from Pittman- 
Robertson funds allocated to Pennsylvania. Addi- 
tional research studies were in progress during this 
period at the Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit 
at The Pennsylvania State University to which a 
grant of $24,000 was made for this biennium. 

Research studies carried on in the Division under 
P-R during the biennium included: 


Experimental Management of the Conemaugh Flood 
Control Reservoir Tract 


This area offers a tremendous potential for de- 
velopment and demonstration purposes. A variety 
of techniques are being tested for manipulations of 
food and cover for game. Game populations and 
harvests as related to these developments and to 
hunting pressure are investigated. 

A minor investigation of the influence of tem- 
porary flooding on vegetation and wildlife has been 
active. Because much of the land available for man- 
agement is above the maximum flow level, flooding 
has not seriously affected development work. 

The results of the studies on this area will con- 
tribute to a better understanding of food and cover 
manipulations, game populations and harvest, hunt- 
ing pressure and a variety of other factors. 
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Right-of-Way Management Study 


Multiple use of lands and forests is essential to 
modern living. The many power and pipe line rights- 
of-way can serve wildlife in addition to their pri- 
mary purpose. This investigation was to determine 
proper management methods for these areas for 
maximum benefits to wildlife. It involved prepara- 
tion, planting, spraying and other treatments and 
an evaluation of the results, and utilization. by game 
species. Also included in this study was an investiga- 
tion of plantings for strip mine spoil banks. 


Woodcock Management Study 


Manipulation of vegetation to rejuvenate, pro- 
long or establish desirable woodcock habitat has 
been a major feature of this study. Facts on the 
ecology of desired shrub and tree species were es- 
sential and many of these had to be drawn from 
intensive study of the important species. Manage- 
ment practices for woodcock coverts definitely bene- 
fit other species of small game and hence have a 
definite place in the overall management scheme. 

Breeding ground and hunting season surveys pro- 
vided population information. Extreme hunting 
pressure on local breeding birds loomed as a con- 
trolling feature on resident populations. Plans have 
been made to test this premise by releasing wood- 
cock in desirable breeding areas. In order to handle 
these birds after they are captured on the wintering 
grounds, it was necessary to develop a dosage of 
sedatives. Also techniques for holding the birds until 
the season advanced to guarantee their survival 
when released had to be devised. As another test of 
the overshooting of local populations, certain areas 
were set aside as “request refuges.” Early results in- 
dicate that this protection has been effective in in- 
creasing the number of breeding birds. 


An Evaluation of Habitat Development for Wildlife 


The largest share of the Game Fund dollar is 
expended for the management of land for wildlife. 
The efficiency and economy of this program hinge 
on an evaluation of the practices, methods, plant 
species and equipment utilized. Determination of the 
most productive measures, etc., is essential to the 
progress of the management program. 

As a part of this study, evaluation of Club areas 
and suggestions for Club use to improve these areas 
have enhanced the recreational potential and have 
been of tremendous educational value. 








WILDLIFE STUDY 


Wild Turkey Study 

The relation of habitat to turkey populations was 
investigated along with other factors which may 
influence populations on the long established range. 
Additional wild trapped birds were introduced to 
evaluate the results of the transfer of wild birds. 

Because much effort has been expended in winter 
feeding of wild turkeys, a study of the winter habits 
and feeding was included. The effect of periods of 
starvation was investigated as this knowledge is 
important in the design of an efficient winter feed- 
ing program. 

A check of turkeys bagged during the hunting 
season was undertaken to determine sex and age 
composition of the turkey kill. This information, 
in view of the intense interest in turkey hunting, 
along with other data ‘and information obtained 
through this study will prove valuable in manage- 
ment of this highly prized game bird. 


White-tailed Deer Study 

Many factors must be considered in the manage- 
ment of the deer herd. This study was designed to 
obtain a vast store of facts and information upon 
which sound management can be based, 

An investigation of the effects of the use of sodium 
arsenite for chemical debarking of pulpwood has 
been carried on. Browse surveys and population 
surveys are undertaken annually. Many deer are ex- 
amined during the open hunting season and through- 
out the year to obtain age and sex ratios, weights, 
reproduction and physical condition data, and to 
learn of any diseases or abnormalities. 

Much of the information obtained through this 
study is essential to a better public understanding 
of deer management. 



































WATERFOWL BANDING 










In conjunction with the nationwide ef- 
fort, many ducks and geese are captured and 
banded annually. This is a part of the con- 
tinual study of waterfowl migration, man- 
agement and populations. 



























Miscellaneous Studies 

An investigation to determine the possi- 
bility of reestablishing snowshoe hares in 
habitat which appears suitable but far re- 
moved from natural sources of hares is 
underway. Reproduction of released hares 
has been evident on some sites while on 
other sites released stock did not survive. 

Sex and age compositions of the grouse 
kill have been determined through studies 
of wing and tail feathers submitted by sports- 
men. This information is important in 
analyzing reproductive success and in fol- 
lowing cyclic trends. 





Cooperative Studies 

The Coopertive Wildlife Research Unit 
at The Pennsylvania State University com- 
pleted several studies during the biennium. 
These were a 10 year ruffed grouse study 
and a cottontail rabbit study of similar 
duration. Other active major studies include: 

A Study of the Effect of Seasonally Re- 
stricted Food Intake on Growth and Antler 
Development of White-tailed Deer, Food 
8 fF and Cover Values of Hawthorns, Range and 
Winter Food Requirements of Wild Tur- 
keys, Gray Squirrel Habitat Study, and 
Mourning Dove Population Study. 
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Annual maintenance on all 
owned and leased lands, with 
the exception of Cooperative 
Farm Game Projects, included 
over 4,100 miles of boundary 
lines; 970 miles of equipment 
roads; 635 miles of fire trails; 
and refuges and special areas 
totaling over 115,000 acres. 
Proper upkeep is essential if 
respect of the public is to be 
expected. 

Thirty-eight (38) miles of 
equipment roads were built to 
provide access to food strips, 
and nine (9) miles of fire. trails 
constructed to increase protec- 
tion in forested areas. In addi- 
tion, twelve (12) storage sheds 
and eleven (11) corn cribs were 
constructed to store farming 
equipment and _ various _har- 
vested grains. Commission 
owned buildings and equip- 
ment was kept in repair. 


Management of Food Strips and 
Open Field Areas 


This program included the 
clearing of 442 acres of forest 
area or reverting fields and the 
seeding of 1,735 acres to clovers 
and other cover crops to im- 
prove habitat for wildlife. Over 
15,825 bushels of surplus grain 
was harvested from large food 
strips and fields and fed to wild- 
life at other locations. 

Grazing and nesting sites on 
old field areas were improved 
by mowing 9,387 acres, fertil- 
izing 2,468 and liming 1,910 
acres, thus greatly benefiting 
these game management areas. 

Sharecrop farming on State 
Game Lands was continued. 





DIVISION OF 
LAND MANAGEMENT 


Food and Cover Section 






More than 2,600 acres were 
planted to grains and cover 
crops by adjoining farmers, the 
Commission’s share amounting 
to 19,570 bushels of harvested 
crops and 118 acres of standing 
grains. Soil conservation prac- 
tices and proper crop rotation 
were followed when farming 
these lands, thus improving the 
crops and conserving soil and 
water. Through application of 
these practices, many lands be- 
came local demonstration areas. 

Purchase of food strips on 
private lands provided supple- 
mental food on farms open to 
public hunting. Under the pro- 
gram, 190 strips of standing 
grains and _= grasses, totaling 
over 90 acres, were reserved for 
wildlife, thus improving areas 
previously stocked by the Com- 
mission. 


Timber Sales and Forest 
Cuttings 


The sale of forest products 
improved food and cover for 
wildlife on your 7,525 acres of 
State Game Lands. These sales 
provided a cash return of 
$523,659.62. Products removed 
included 20,221,519 board feet 
of saw timber; 1,522 tons of 
mine timbers; 26,127 cords of 
paper and _ chemical wood; 
99,157 posts and props; 34 cords 
of firewood and 1,511 Christ- 
mas trees. 

In addition to the areas ol 
State Game Lands improved for 
wildlife by selling timber, over 
2,190 acres were developed for 
forest game through other types 
of cutting. Treatment included 
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releasing food producing trees, 
shrubs and vines by felling 
overshadowing tree growth; 
thinning timber stands; felling 
all trees on small blocks to 
provide low, dense game cover; 
pushing over inferior tree 
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Howard Nursery 


This seedling nursery was 
leased by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission from the 
United States Government, ef- 
fective January 1, 1954, and 
deeded to the Commission in 
October, 1957. 

During the first half of the 
biennium 3,210,000 seedlings 
were shipped from the nursery 
and in the last half of the bi- 
ennium 6,191,000 conifer and 
shrub seedlings were released, 
making a total of 9,401,000. 
The nursery can furnish the 
expected 5,000,000 seedlings 
annually in future years which 
is the production figure estab- 
lished by the Commission at 
the April, 1955 meeting. 


Waterfowl Management 

Twenty-five acres of water- 
fowl feeding grounds were im- 
proved by planting wheat 
seeded to grass. 

Food strips were cleared and 
areas prepared for planting 
around the shorelines of the 
newly constructed marsh ponds. 





growth with bulldozers; and re- 
leasing scattered apple trees. 
Over 37,560 apple trees were 
pruned. Game on _approxi- 
mately 37,000 surrounding 
acres benefited from these op- 
erations. 


Seedlings and Transplants 

More than 2,382,150 .tree, 
shrub and vine seedlings were 
planted to improve food and 
cover for wildlife on over 750 
acres of State Game Lands and 
leased areas. 


Small Impoundment Program 

This rapidly growing and 
popular program included 
plans for twenty-seven of the 
impoundments. Construction 
was completed on five located 
on State Game Lands and four 
on the Allegheny National For- 
est, which will flood a total of 
93 acres. Construction was 
started on one additional im- 
poundment on State Game 
Lands. As the dams are being 
constructed, food and _ cover 
corps employes clear plots along 
the future shorelines to im- 
prove aquatic growth and pro- 
vide open areas on which small 
food strips will be planted. 
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Two crews, one operating in 
Forest and Warren Counties, 
and the other in Elk and Mc- 
Kean Counties, planted 219 
strips totaling 226 acres to 
grains, clovers and grasses; im- 
proved nesting cover and clover 
growth by mowing, liming and 
fertilizing approximately 465 
acres of field areas. 

In addition, game food and 
cover around plantations, and 
along equipment roads \ and 
woodland edges, were improved 
by felling large trees for an 
average of 35 feet along over 
42,500 linear feet of these wood- 
land borders. Existing native 
shrubs released by this opera- 
tion will produce an abundance 
of fruit. Thousands of other 
shrubs and apple trees were re- 
leased when competititve tree 
growth was felled on over 235 
acres, and 3,140 of these were 
pruned. 


This wildlife development 
work deserves and _ receives 
much enthusiastic praise from 
local and visiting sportsmen. 


Federal Aid Projects 


The Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration Act provides that 
the United States Government 
will finance seventy-five per 
cent of approved wildlife man- 
agement projects. Since a large 
per cent of such activities are 
located on State Game Lands, 
reports of various projects are 
presented as follows: 

Food and Cover and Farm 
Game Development—The prep- 
aration of food and cover man- 
agement plans; execution of all 
food and cover development 
work; and the leasing, map- 
ping, establishing and develop- 
ing of Cooperative Farm Game 
Projects are partially financed 
by this project. A coordinator 
is employed to service the 
paperwork, including reports 
of all kinds, to see that charges 
are made to the proper P-R 
allotments, to make _ periodic 
inspection in the field and to 
standardize practices. 

Accomplishments under the 
Farm Game Cooperative Sec- 
tion, the growing of tree, shrub 
and vine seedlings in the 
Howard Nursery, and the Food 
and Cover Development work 
which has been summarized in 
preceding pages, are credited 
to this Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration Project. 





Severe winter weather is often 
responsible for a decrease in 
forest and farm game popula- 
tions. To offset this, it is neces- 
sary to place large amounts of 
harvested grain in_ sheltered 
areas during winter months. 
Over 130,000 bushels of corn 
and other grains were distrib- 
uted by Game Commission em- 
ployes. An additional 57,145 
bushels were given to conserva- 
tion organizations, Boy Scouts, 
4-H Clubs, etc., for use in local 
game feeding projects. Commis- 
sion employes purchased and 
distributed over 137,890 pounds 
of salt to locations where deer 
will utilize it as a necessary 
supplement to their diet. 

Miscellaneous activities in- 
cluded repair and erection of 
duck nesting boxes; cultivating 
and pruning over two miles of 
multiflora rose hedge; fertiliz- 
ing of asiatic chestnuts and seed 
of native shrubs for planting 
in the Howard Nursery. 


Farm Game Cooperative 

Section 

The Cooperative Farm Game 
Program which is still one of 
the Commission’s best farmer- 
sportsmen relations projects, 
totaled 1,029,325 acres and in- 
cluded 166 projects consisting 
of 10,232 farms, as of May 31, 
1958. 

Since funds limited the pro- 
gram to approximately _1,- 
000,000 acres, which were al- 
ready leased at the end of the 
last biennium, there has been 
very little change in its status 
except for some cancellations 
and the execution of new agree- 
ments. 


WINTER FEEDING 


and Miscellaneous 


Meetings 

One of the public relations 
aspects of the program is re- 
flected in the fact that project 
personnel participated in 141 
meetings of sportsmen, farm 
groups and soil conservation 
districts attended by 5,711 per- 
sons. They also attended 247 
in-service training meetings. 


Farmer Contacts 

During the period the fol- 
lowing number of farmers were 
contacted: 


By District Game Protectors 22,312 
By Food and Cover Crops .. 42,900 


Refuges 

Refuges were established, 
maintained or removed as fol- 
lows: 


a. Established 3—containing 28 acres 

b. Maintained 600—containing 5,981 
acres 

c. Removed 34—containing 384 acres 


Safety Zones 
A total of 20,886 safety zones 


were established and _ dis- 
mantled. 












































































Field personnel, in an effort to improve wild- 
life habitat on farm areas, assisted project coopera- 
tors establish the following practices: 


1. Contour strips surveyed on 60 acres. 


2. Seedlings distributed to farms and planted by 
cooperators: 
a. Coniferous ... 2,422,260 


b. Multiflora Rose 613,100 
c. Other Special 340,758 


—_— 


Total 3,376,118 


. Seedlings planted by Commission personnel: 
a. Coniferous ... 82,750 
b. Multifiora Rose 66,500 
c. Other Species 340,758 


Total 167,850 
Grand Total—All Seedlings 3,543,968 


. Food strips—the following game food and nest- 
ing cover strips were purchased from coopera- 
tors: 


280 strips containing 122 acres 


Planted by Commission personnel: 
81 strips containing 49 acres 


. Wildlife borders—Personnel increased game food 
and cover along woodlot edges by establishing 
the following wildlife borders: 

400,871 Lin. Ft. 25 Ft. Wide 
Planted to 
Shrubs .. 25,970 Lin. Ft. 25 Ft. Wide 
Seeded ‘to 
Lespedeza 12,445 Lin. Ft. 25 Ft. Wide 


. Farm Ponds—Technical assistance and advice 
was furnished on the following farm pond sites: 


a. Investigated 
b. Recommended 
c. Completed 
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7. Drainage of suitable areas or poorly drained 
soils provides additional wildlife nesting sites. 
Personnel furnished advice and technical guid- 
ance in the construction of 672,546 linear feet 
of drainage which improve 686 acres. 


Re. TT es ee 


. Pasture Improvement—Cooperators improved 
184 acres of pasture on the advice of Commis- 
sion employes. This provided available food and 
cover for wildlife. 


. Diversion Ditches Surveyed—9,100 linear feet 
which will improve 1,036 acres. 


. Woodland Management—Furnished manage- 
ment advice on 2,787 acres. 


. Material distributed to cooperators: 
Crow repellant—593 pints. This aided ma- 
terially in preventing crows, blackbirds and 
pheasant damage to corn. 


. Other Practices—3,400 linear feet of woodland 
border was recut; 60 fruit trees were pruned; 
39 acres of food strips (clovers) were mowed, 
limed and fertilized. In addition, 14,000 linear 
feet of rose was cultivated and fertilized. 











GAME STOCKED 


Game Stocked on Project Areas Only 


The following wildlife was released on the project 
areas: 

Rabbits 21,223 Squirrels 

Wild Turkey 313 = Quail 

Pheasants 127,391 Ducks 


Total pieces of game stocked—136,142 


Game Killed on Project Area Only 


Rabbits Waterfowl 
Wild Turkey 

Woodcock 

Squirrel 

Pheasants 

Woodchucks 69,285 


Total pieces of game killed—1,037,672 . 


Predators Removed on Project Areas Only 


Red Foxes 8,363 Gray Fox 
Opossum 26,361 Owls 
Weasels ~ 3,608 Others (stray cats, 
5,362 crows, skunks, etc. 9,963 


Total predators removed—63,211 


Number of Hunters Using Projects & 
Man Days Hunted 


Number of hunters 
Man days hunted 1,116,774 


Hunting Accidents on Project Areas Only 


A total of 242 accidents occurred on project areas. 
One fatal and 241 non-fatal. 





IND TITLES AND RECORDS ~ 


As of May 31, 1958, the total 
area of Game Lands owned by 
the Commission was 922,722.87 
acres, divided into 206 units. 
This was a gain of 15,501.87 
acres and 8 units during the 
biennium. However this gain 
does not fully reflect the prog- 
ress made. Since the Commis- 
sion had 25,226.0 acres under 
contract, and waiting only for 
completion of title work and 
surveys at the close of the bi- 
ennium, This was almost twice 
the amount acquired during the 
entire period. Game Lands are 
distributed in 63 counties. 
Those counties not having any 
Game Lands are Adams, Dela- 
ware, Montgomery and Phila- 
delphia. Of these four, Adams 
is perhaps the only one which 
will ever have a Game Land, 
because of the advanced urban- 
ization and high land costs in 
the other three. Of the total 
area in the Game Lands, 897,- 
073.87 acres are open to hunt- 
ing and 25,649.0 acres, divided 
into 99 units, are included in 
Primary Refuges which are 
closed to hunting. 

The Commission paid a total 
of $3,720,884.94 for the pur- 
chase of all of the Game Lands 
owned at the end of the bien- 
nium, or an average of approxi- 
mately $4.14 per acre. Pur- 
chases completed amounted to 
$260,930.60, or an average of 
approximately $16.84 per acre. 
Like everything else, the cost 
of land has increased sharply 
since the program was started 
in 1920. The cost of title ex- 
aminations, surveys and settle- 


ments, etc., is charged off as 
current expense and is not in- 
cluded in the costs listed above. 

Six Game Farms are owned 
by the Commission having a 
total area of 3,118.7 acres. They 
are not included in the pur- 
chases given above which are 
for Game Lands only. 

The Statutory Fixed Charges 
paid to the Counties, Town- 
ship Road Supervisors and 
Township School Districts in 
lieu of taxes, at 714¢ per acre 
in 1956 and 10c per acre in 
1957, amounted to a total of 
$158,927.77. 

Projects on land not owned 
by the Commission did not fare 
as well as the projects on land 
which the Commission owns, 
all categories but one having 
shown some decrease. Primary 
Refuges in State Forests, etc., 
decreased from 43 units, with 
a total area of 23,443 acres to 
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33 units with a total area of 
18,924 acres. Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects decreased in 
number from 166, comprising 
10,251 farms, to 165, compris- 
ing 9,971 farms, and from 
1,045,429 to 1,029,325 acres in 
total area. Auxiliary Refuge 
Projects decreased in number 
from 16 to 13 and in area from 
19,135 to 17,709 acres. Game 
Propagation areas decreased in 
number from 210 to 139 and in 
area from 42,521.09 to 31,194.89 
acres. Dog Training Preserves 
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LAND MANAGEMENT 


Acreage 
Date 


May 31, 1921 
May 31, 1925 
May 31, 1930 
May 31, 1935 
May 31, 1940 
May 31, 1945 
May 31, 1950 
May 31, 1955 
May 31, 1958 


had a decrease of one unit, re- 
ducing the total area from 
5,285.3 to 5,221.0 acres. Special 
Areas increased in number 
from 51 to 54 and in area from 
14,410 to 14,620 acres. 

The total area of all game 
management projects, includ- 
ing those on lands owned by 
the Commission as well as those 
on land owned by others, and 
including refuges in State For- 
ests and all other public lands, 
decreased slightly from 2,- 
051,753.86 to 2,034,240.46 acres. 


of Game Lands 


Acres 


23,135.55 

86,019.27 
173,551.40 
465,421.97 
636,680.88 
781,616.28 
880,437.71 
906,137.78 
922,722.87 
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33 units with a total area of 
18,924 acres. Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects decreased in 
number from 166, comprising 
10,251 farms, to 165, compris- 
ing 9,971 farms, and from 
1,045,429 to 1,029,325 acres in 
total area. Auxiliary Refuge 
Projects decreased in number 
from 16 to 13 and in area from 
19,135 to 17,709 acres. Game 
Propagation areas decreased in 
number from 210 to 139 and in 
area from 42,521.09 to 31,194.89 
acres. Dog Training Preserves 


5 


LAND MANAGEMENT 


Acreage 
Date 


May 31, 1921 
May 31, 1925 
May 31, 1930 
May 31, 1935 
May 31, 1940 
May 31, 1945 
May 31, 1950 
May 31, 1955 
May 31, 1958 


had a decrease of one. unit, re- 
ducing the total area from 
5,285.3 to 5,221.0 acres. Special 
Areas increased in number 
from 51 to 54 and in area from 
14,410 to 14,620 acres. 

The total area of all game 
management projects, includ- 
ing those on lands owned by 
the Commission as well as those 
on land owned by others, and 
including refuges in State For- 
ests and all other public lands, 
decreased slightly from 2,- 
051,753.86 to 2,034,240.46 acres. 


of Game Lands 


Acres 


23,135.55 
86,019.27 


173,551.40 | 


465,421.97 
636,680.88 
781,616.28 
880,437.71 


906,137.78 | 
922,722.87 | 
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Under the Game Law the 
Commission has authority to 
advertise, execute supervise Oil 
and Gas Leases, and to utilize 
or sell minerals and other prod- 
ucts from State Game Lands. 


Oil and Gas Royalties and 
Rentals 


Three Oil and Gas Leases, 
granted prior to this biennium, 
and three new leases, executed 
or acquired since June 1, 1956, 
are listed as follows: 

Tract 34-A—600 Acres-Devon- 
ian Gas & Oil Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Tract 34-B—600 Acres-Devon- 
ian Gas & Oil Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Tract 34-C—600 Acres-Manu- 
facturers Lt. & Ht. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tract 42—2,507 Acres-Fel- 
mont Oil Corp., Bradford, 
Pa. 

Tract 42-B—971.5 Acres-Eber- 
ly & Snee, Uniontown, Pa. 

Tract 93—159 Acres-N. Y. 
Natural Gas Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Twelve wells had _ previously 
been drilled on the first three 
tracts. During this period one 
well was drilled on Tract 42 
and two were completed on 
Tract 93. 

By the close of the biennium 
it was necessary to plug and 
abandon all but four gas wells, 
two on Tract 34-A, one on 
34-C, and one on Tract 93. 

Records indicate that 1,127,- 
067,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas was marketed. Royalties 
and land rental payments from 


DIVISION OF MINERALS 


these Oil and Gas Leases re- 
sulted in an income of $142,- 
317.66, which was deposited in 
the Game Fund. 

Receipts from royalties on 
natural gas production, land 
rentals and checks forfeited for 
Oil and Gas leasing since 1953 
total $1,010,703.53. This  in- 
come has been set aside by the 
Commission for purchase of 
additional State Game Lands 
and field division headquarter 
buildings. 


Coal Royalties—State Game 
Lands 


Eight permits or leases for 
open-pit coal mining were in 
effect during the period, result- 
ing in an income to the Com- 
mission of $78,650.73, received 
as surface damage royalties for 
the removal of 650,178.93 tons 
of coal. 











The Game Law Enforcement 
Program continued the adopted 
practice of emphasizing prose- 
cution of more flagrant and se- 
rious violations. That this prac- 
tice is paying off is clearly in- 
dicated by the fact that the 
number of apprehensions and 


AW ENFORCEMENT 
DIVISION 


the amount of cash penalties 
collected increased. Cases of 
questionable or more technical 
description have been elimin- 
ated or tempered with an ad- 
monition or warning instead of 
arrest. 


Ten-Year Summary 


Fiscal Year 


1948-1949 
1949-1950 
1950-1951 
1951-1952 
1952-1953 
1953-1954 
1954-1955 
1955-1956 
1956-1957 
1957-1958 


Hunting License Revocations 


A revised plan for measuring 
the seriousness of an offense 
with a view to revocation of 
hunting licenses was adopted, 


Licenses Revoked from 
Conviction 


Hunters’ Licenses revoked in 
1956-1957 (Convictions) 946. 


Referees’ Hearings 

Under the provisions of the 
Game Law referees appointed 
by the Director may hear testi- 
mony in hunting accidents to 
determine the degree of careless- 
ness or negligence if such exists. 


No. of 
Prosecutions 


4,825 
6,107 
4,249 
4,628 
5,041 
5,109 
3,955 
3,122 
3,448 
4,690 


Penalties 
Collected 


$148,925.80 
200,888.35 
136,844.21 
146,497.25 
161,735.01 
160,911.75 
113,445.00 
109,346.00 
123,771.55 
166,145.50 


and is now operating with the 
greatest possible fairness and 
equality to all concerned. 


Hunters’ Licenses revoked in 
1957-1958 (Convictions) 1,436. 


Based upon the referees’ rec- 
ommendations the Commission 
may act to revoke hunting and 
trapping privileges for specified 
periods. Following are the re- 
sults of these hearings: 
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1956-1957 
Number of Hearings 
Hunting Rights Denied by 
Hearings 
Defendants Discharged 


License Revocations by Courts 
of Quarter Sessions 
Misdemeanors under the 
Game Law includes shooting at, 
wounding or killing a human 
being in mistake for game. Such 


1957-1958 
Number of Hearings 
Hunting Rights Denied by 
Hearings 
Defendants Discharged .... 


the Courts of Quarter Sessions 
and usually result in loss of 
hunting and trapping privileges 
as the court may decree. 


cases are disposed of before 


No of 


Year Revocations 


1956-1957 
1957-1958 


Special Permits 


Numerous special permits are issued as measures of control. Gratis per- 
mits are issued only to educational or governmental institutions. 


No. , No. 
1956-1957 1957-1958 
29 $ 27 $ 
(8 gratis) (9 gratis) 
226 2,260 229 
25 1 


25 3 
550 $2 
950 19 

2,420 221 

85 10 

800 7 
2,150 443 
2,170 433 


5,270 133 
100 5 
285 59 

3,225 133 


249 253 
(36 gratis) 


2,008 
(45 gratis) 


Fee 
90 


Fee 
145 


Kind of Permit 
Collecting 


2,290 
25 

35 
160 
950 
2,210 
50 
700 
2,165 
2,215 


6,020 
80 
295 
3,325 


207 


Dog Training 
Ferret Breeders ] 
Ferret Owners 2 


110 
19 


Field Trial 
Fox Hunting 
Fur Dealers—Resident . 242 
Fur Dealers—Employes 17 
Fur Dealers—Non. Res. 8 
‘Fur Farming 430 
Game Propagation .... 434 
Regulated Shooting 

Grounds 116 
Retriever Trials 6 
Roadside Menagerie . 57 
Taxidermy 129 
To Mount & Possess Pro- 

249 


tected Specimens 
(30 gratis) 


2,075 
(38 gratis) 





Totals $ 20,709 $ 20,817 





BEAR DAMAGE 


Marauding bears often en- 
croach upon civilization and de- 
stroy beehives, poultry and live- 
stock. The Game Law provides 


for damage payment up to 
$5,000 per year on lands open 
to public hunting. 


Bear Damage for Ten Year Period 


No. of 


Amount 


Claims Bees Sheep Pigs Calves Goats Horse Fowl Rabbits Paid 


Stl 7 7 6 
1981-1952 ie it 1 
1953-1954 14 885 
1955. 1986 2 ee 


1956-1957 
1957-1958 1533 


The Commission entered into 
agreements with thirteen (13) 
landowners to provide 3.680 
rods of deer proof fencing and 
561 lbs. of stables to protect 
their orchards, nurseries, or 
farm crops from depredations 
by deer. Under the terms of 
these agreements the property 


Deer Killed to Protect Property 


Deer numbers have continued 
to increase in some agricultural 
areas. This has presented a 
damage problem and under cer- 
tain circumstances farmers, 


1 R eule e aes $ 2,947.32 
Sige ai 2,517.28 


SR pac oes MS 7,264.75 


3,363.21 
2,434.22 


owners must furnish the posts, 
labor, and erect and maintain 
the fence. The Commission pays 
the cost of the fencing and the 
staples. 

The cost to the Commission 
for the above furnished fencing 
was $9,995. 


nurserymen and _ orchardists 
have exercised their lawful pre- 
rogative and killed animals in- 
flicting damage. 


Year No. Reported Killed 


1956-1957 
1957-1958 


1931 in 54 counties 
2345 in 55 counties 
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Pennsylvania hunters have 
been assured of better taxider- 
my work on their trophies since 
1937, when a taxidermy appli- 
cant was first required to pass 
an examination of fitness before 
a Taxidermy Examining Board. 
This board, consisting of three 
members selected from _ three 
of the State’s outstanding sci- 
entific institutions and mu- 
seums, holds examinations an- 
nually. 


Year - Successful Applicants 
2 


New Equipment for Field 
Officers 


All Game Protectors were 
fully equipped with a new sum- 
mer weight uniform consisting 
of two pairs of light weight 
forest green trousers, one Eisen- 
hower type jacket, two suntan 
poplin dress shirts, black ties, 
Stetson Sierra style nutria color 
hat and Russell Bird Shooter 
Field boots. Dress uniforms 
were replaced and new black 
Endicott Johnson dress shoes, 
new light-weight ventilated 
raincoats and new snake bite 
kits were supplied all officers, 
along with ammunition for 
predator control. 


Marine Equipment 

Due to the great increase of 
all types of watercraft and out- 
board motors on our rivers, 
streams and lakes the Commis- 
sion approved the purchase of 
new boats, motors, canoes and 
accessories so field officers can 
maintain proper patrol of our 
waterways during hunting and 
trapping seasons. All Commis- 


| sae 


AXIDERMY EXAMINATION ff]| "@ig 


‘ 


sion owned craft must pe 
equipped fully with approved 
coast guard buoyant safety 
cushions, vests, lights and equip- 
ment. 


Electronic Predator Callers 


With the advent of transistors 
in the manufacture of wildlife 
callers, making them light and 
portable, the Commission is ex- 
ploring the value of them as a 
means of controlling predators. 
Preliminary reports indicate 
they may have great value in 
this field. Two callers are on 
order and will be thoroughly 
tested under all conditions. 


Public Instructions in Predator 
Control 


An increase in predators in- 
fluenced more requests for 
trapping instructions from 
farmers, ranchers and conserva- 
tion-minded individuals. The 
Supervisor of the Predator Con- 
trol Section instructed 2121 per- 
sons in the art and technique 
of predator control and ap- 
peared on television on three 
different occasions to promote 
this program. District Game 
Protectors held 296 classes and 
instructed 2711 individuals in 
this phase of Commission work. 


tA 
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Predators Killed by Game Protectors 


Campaigns waged on predators by salaried officers resulted in the destruc- 
tion of predatory species as follows: 


Red Fox 


Weasels 
Skunks 
Raccoons 
Opossums 


Great-Horned Owls 
Snowy Owls 
Goshawks 

Cooper’s Hawks 
Sharp-Shinned Hawks 
Crows 

Other Birds 


Fur Harvest 


Market prices for raw furs has not been as high as ex- 
during the past few years have pected. Fair market prices pre- 
continued at a comparatively vailed for mink and_ beaver 
low level, therefore the take pelts of good quality. 


Raw Furs Sold During the Season of 1955-1956 


Bounty No. of 
Species Payments Pelts Sold Total Value 


Muskrats 462,987 $585,265.65 
Skunks 11,034 8,342.39 


7,669 111,040.30 
Opossum 9,284 1,186.78 
Beavers 24,735.36 
- Otters 
Raccoons 71,948.17 
Weasels 11,065 12,948.17 
Red Foxes 1,746 196.07 
Gray Foxes 1,593 
Wild Cats 2 


Totals 559,331 $815,914.24 
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Raw Furs Sold During the Season of 1956-1957 
Bounty No. of 
Species Payments Pelts Sold Total Value 


Muskrats 
Skunks 


Opossum 
Beavers 
Otters* 
Raccoons 
Weasels 
Red Foxes 
Gray Foxes 


609,639 
9,896 
7,792 
6,103 
3,864 

8* 
52,000 
6,420 
1,551 


$554,346.52 
8,340.12 
55,864.70 
923.08 
29,926.70 
200.00 
56,041.56 
5,181.65 
213.95 
127.65 


Wild Cats 


Totals $29,665 698,381 $711,165.93 
*Otter pelts purchased in Virginia. 


Deals Ne eT 


ais 


Bounty Section 

Under the law bounty may after being processed through 
be paid from the Game Fund the Bounty Section. 
upon certain predatory species 
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Bounties for Period from June 1, 1956 to and Including May 31, 1957 
1. Gray Fox $4.00 for each gray fox 

2. Red Fox $4.00 for each red fox 

3. Great-horned Owl $5.00 for each great-horned owl, except those 
killed during the months of November and December. 
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Bounties Paid from June 1, 1956 to May 31, 1957 


Total Claims $10,459 
Gray Foxes ; 11,816 
Red Foxes 

Great-horned Owls 


Total Amount Expended | 


Bounties for Period from June 1, 1957 to and Including May 31, 1958 
1. Gray Fox $4.00 for each gray fox 

2. Red Fox $4.00 for each red fox 

3. Great-horned Owl $5.00 for each great-horned owl, except those 
killed during the months of November and December. 
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Bounties Paid from June 1, 1957 to May 31, 1958 
Total Claims 
Gray Foxes 
Red Foxes 
Great-horned Owls 





Total Amount Expended $122,099 


Claims Investigated 


There were 289 claims for- the killing of 240 gray foxes, 
warded to the Division Super- 333 red foxes and 14 great- 
visors to be investigated for horned owls because the claims 
possible fraud which resulted in were outdated by the provisions 
the collection of $1,615.00. of the Game Law or were im- 

Bounty also was refused for properly presented. 


M Game Farm Operations 


In an effort to further increase wild turkeys 
within the wide scope of their range, the wild 
turkey farm was operated at full capacity. 
There was an increase in the production of 
bobwhite quail but a slight decrease in the 
production of pheasants. The Southwest Hatch- 
ery at Distant was established as the Southwest 
Game Farm in 1957, with facilities to handle 
about 15,000 pheasant chicks. 
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State Game Farm Production Record 


Calendar Years 
1956 — 1957 


Ringneck Pheasants 


Total number of eggs produced ..........s.ese000e -. 519,405 507,065 
Total: number of eggs eipped .. 2... 608i Sebass cone 506 
Total number of day-old chicks to sportsmen 233,759 


Total number of mature birds for release ....:...... 79,985 


Bobwhite Quail 


Total number of eggs produced 

Total number of eggs shipped to sportsmen 

Total number of day-old chicks shipped to sportsmen 
Total number of 12 week old birds shipped for release 


Total number of mature birds shipped for release ... 


Wild Turkeys 


‘Total number of eggs produced 


Total number of eggs shipped 
Total number of poults shipped 
Total number of 12-18 week old birds shipped for release 


Total number of mature birds shipped for release .... 


Game Purchases 


The pheasant purchase pro- 
gram of securing 15 week old Pennsylvania breeders, except 
birds in October was continued. for 4,472 that were brought 
All birds were obtained from from Wisconsin Game Farms. 


Number Average Number Average 
1956-1957 Cost Cost 1957-1958 Cost 


Ringneck Pheasants 28,260 $51,761.22 $1.83 41,672 $78,598.80 $1.89 


Ringneck Pheasants bs ss 400 . 


Canada Geese 


215.00 5.00 96 480.00 5.00 


Mallard Ducklings 1,820.00 35 1,610.00 35 


Snowshoe Hares 


641.25 4.75 


* Received in exchange for pheasant chicks. 








Cottontail 
Ringneck 


Cottontail Rabbits 
Ringneck Pheasants 
Bobwhite Quail 
Wild Turkeys 
Wild Ducks 
Canada Geese 


FUR HARVEST 


‘Under this profitable pro- 
gram surplus rabbits from city 
watersheds, public parks, pri- 
vately owned lands, and other 
areas suffering rabbit damage 
are trapped and transferred to 
lands open to public hunting. 
During the 30 day game trap- 
ping seasons each winter 115,- 
503 cottontails were caught and 
released on public hunting do- 
main. 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
1956-1957 1957-1958 


Rabbits 59,642 55,816 
Pheasants 498 2,194 


‘ag gets 


Total Game Released 1956-1957 


Trapped & Farm-Game 
Game Farms Purchases Transferred Cooperators 


59,642 
28,855 498 133,167 








. 
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Total Game Released 1957-1958 


Trapped & Farm-Game 
Game Farms Purchases Transferred Cooperators Total 


Cottontaik Rabbits 55,861 55,861 
Ringneck Pheasants 42,072 2,194 135,399 236,158 
Bobwhite Quail : 13,736 
Wild Turkeys 6,595 
Canada Geese 225 





Snowshoe Hares 135 


Wild Ducks 8,108 


The releasing to 5-week old mallards was continued. In addition to those 
purchased, the Wild Waterfowl Farm produced ducklings from 300 breeders 
held in open pens at Pymatuning Lake to which wild drakes have access. 
This practice supplies the very best stock which can be obtained. 
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Pheasant Holding Fields 


Pheasant cockbirds raised by farm-game coopera- 
tors, rabbit farm cooperators and farmers whose lands 
are open to public hunting are placed in holding 
fields at 12 weeks of age for liberation in October 
and November. The hens are liberated at 12 weeks 
of age. 


Turkey Hardening Pens , 


Instead of releasing young turkey toms direct from 
the Game Farm, they are placed in hardening pens 
in each of the six field divisions. After being accli- 
mated for six to eight weeks they are then liberated 
throughout the Commonwealth. 


Day-old Pheasant Chick Program 


The pheasant chick program was expended over 
the previous biennium. In 1956, 233,759 chicks were 
distributed of which 56,101 were raised and liberated 
by sportsmens’ clubs and 135,399 by farmers. Slightly 
over 81% of the birds. were released. 

From all sources, a total of 586,719 pheasants were 
released—the highest number ever liberated by the 
Commission. 
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STATE GAME LANDS 
ACREAGE WITHIN RESPECTIVE COUNTIES 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 3—k, 
DIVISION OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
LAND TITLES AND RECORDS SECTION MAY 31, 1958 





TOTAL ACQUIRED TOTAL 

ACQUIRED DURING ACQUIRED 
TO FISCAL YEAR TO 

MAY 31, 1957 1957-1958 MAY 31, 1958 
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Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
on 

Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 

—MeKean 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Monree 
Mon’ 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Perry 


Ng 
Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 
U 
Venango 
Warren 31,959.51 
Washington od et ae 
Wayne 2 2 
10,254.8 
28,123.3 28,123.3 


al Lii2heh 
TOTALS 
63 Counties 913,855.07 922, 722.87 
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HOW THE GAME FUND DOLLAR WAS SPENT 





ACCOUNTING OFFICE -11/2¢ 
HUNTING LICENSES - 2¢ 


BOUNTY PAYMENTS - 2 3/4¢ 
DIVISION of ADMINISTRATION - 8¢ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE - I¢ 


PROTECTION of WILDLIFE - 20 3/4¢ 


| WILDLIFE RESEARCH - | 3/4¢ 


PROPAGATION of GAME - 22¢ 


INSTRUCTION and TRAINING - I¢ 


MANAGEMENT of LAND 
for WILDLIFE - 391/4¢ 





THESE FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 
COVER THE PERIOD JUNE 1, 1956 TC 
MAY 31, 1958 
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Earmarked Funds 


Under the provisions of the Game Law, as amended by Act 271, Session 
of 1949, not less than $1.25 from each Resident Hunter’s Licenses fee shall be 
used for improving and maintaining natural wildlife habitat on land that is 
available for public hunting; the purchase, maintenance, operation, rental and 
storage of equipment used in this work; the purchase, distribution, planting, 
cultivating and harvesting of game foods; the purchase, trapping and distri- 
bution of all species of game, as well as providing protection to the property 
of Farm-Game Cooperators. 

This program has been in operation for nine (9) years. During the nine 
(9) year period the Commission spent $1,103,332.30 in excess of the mini- 
mum requirements. 

Act 632, Session of 1955 provides that the sum of one dollar ($1.00) of 
the one dollar and fifteen cents ($1.15) fee collected for issuing resident and 
non-resident hunters’ licenses and tags for antlerless deer, shall be used solely 
for cutting or otherwise removing overshadowing tree growth, to produce 
underbrush sprouts and saplings for deer food and cover on game land. 

The schedules below show the expenditure of funds in compliance with 
the above stated acts, 


Receipts and Expenditures 
Act #271, 1949 
Expended 
Fiscal Over (*) Cumulative 


Year Ended or Under (—) Over (*) or 
May 31 Minimum Under (—) 


$1,012,465.96 (A) 1950 $ 107.79— §$ 107.79— 


Resident 
Licenses 
Sold 


1949 .... 810,059 


Minimum 
to be 
Expended 


$1,012,573,75 


License 


Year Expenditures 





1950) ...... 
i) ee 
re 
TOBY 5,3 
MODE cco 


1955 


1956 ve 


1957 


(A) hintiiiieen from September 1, 1949 (effective date of act) to May 31, 1950. 
(B) Estimated License Sales. 


801,948 
810,349 
830,147 
859,137 
868,577 
897,776 
901,775 


1,002,435.00 
1,012,936.25 
1,037,683.75 
1,073,921.25 
1,085,721.25 
1,122,220.00 
1,127,218.75 


934,065 (B) 1,167,581.25 


1,266,856.18 
1,095,938.26 
1,163,287.09 
1,247,584.35 
1,215,545.03 
1,150,865.08 
1,280,927.58 
1,312,154.02 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1855 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Receipts and Expenditures 
Act #632, 1955 


264 ,421.18* 

83,002.10* 
125,603.34* 
173,663.19* 
129,823.78* 

28,645.80* 
153,708.83* 
144:512.77* 


264,313.39* 
347,315.40* 
472,918.74* 
646,581.84* 
776,405.62 * 
805,050.70* 
958,759.53* 
1,103,332.30* 


Expended 
Fiscal Over (*) 
Year Ended or Under (—) 
May 31 Minimum 


1958  $230,464.15— 


Cumulative 
Over (*) or 
Under (—) 


$230,464.15— 


Minimum 
to be 
Expended 


$334,683.00 


Antlerless 
Deer Licenses 
Sold 


1957 .... 334,683 


License 


Year Expenditures 


$104,218.85 
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law’s requirements. Here it is, from 

Section 701: 
“Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act, it is unlawful for 
any person to take or kill or 
wound, or attempt to take or 
kill or wound, any game except 
during the open season, or to 
have in possession, either liv- 
ing or dead, any game, or any 
part thereof, except game law- 
fully taken during the open sea- 
son, which may be had in pos- 
session up to and including July 
first of the year immediately 
following.” 

If you have game in your posses- 
sion after the end of the season you 
have the burden of proving that it 
was legally taken. You are permitted 
to have in possession game killed or 
taken outside of the State, or tanned 
or cured skins or parts of birds or 
animals lawfully killed. Possession of 
live raccoons is permitted when they 
are taken lawfully during open sea- 
son, but sale of wild-caught raccoons 
for propagation is unlawful. 


Ground Rules For Happy Hunting 


FIVE OF A SERIES 
By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General 


a‘? general hunting regulations 
in the Pennsylvania Game Law 
cover twenty-seven closely printed 
pages. But don’t let that worry you. 

Game protectors, in spite of what 
you may have heard, aren’t spoil 
Sports. They want you to have a 
good time. And the basic rules a 
hunter must observe in Penn’s 
Woods are fairly simple. 

If you will fix just one para- 
graph in your mind—a rather long 
and complicated paragraph, we'll 
admit—you will have the gist of the 


You will be in trouble if you pos- 
sess, conceal or use any illegal game, 
or help in its taking, possession, con- 
cealment or transportation. Hunt- 
ing is verboten on Sunday, except for 
dog training or trials, and on other 
days between 5 P.M. and 7 A.M., 
except that raccoons may be taken 
at any time day or night during 
open season, and woodchucks or 
other game then in season may be 
hunted between 6 A.M. and 7:30 
P.M. (Eastern Standard Time) be- 
tween July 1 and September 30, 
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Sunday excepted. The Commission 
may fix any starting hour it wants 
on the opening days of the various 
seasons, and may adjust for Fed- 
eral time changes. The only excep- 
tion to the Sunday law is that rac- 
coons and other furbearers may be 
removed from traps on that day if 
legally caught. 

Those are the principal shalt nots. 
What then, can a hunter do? Here 
comes Section 703, which covers 
“Lawful methods of hunting.” Listen 
carefully. 

“It is lawful to hunt for, catch, 
take, wound or kill game of any 
kind only through the use of a 
gun, pistol, revolver, or bow and 
arrow, of a kind the use of 
which is not hereinafter pro- 
hibited, except .. .” 

It’s the exceptions, as usual, that 
cause all the trouble. Here they are: 

Raccoons “may be killéd or cap- 
tured in any manner” including the 
use of lights ordinarily carried in the 
hand or on the person, but not with 


automatic firearms, or shotguns with 
more than three shells, or snares, 
poisons, explosives or chemicals. They 
may not be smoked or dug out, or 
den trees cut. 

Blinds and decoys may be used 
for waterfowl, as permitted by Fed. 
eral regulations. 

Section 703 also repeats in general 
terms the rules for trapping which 
are covered more fully in the sec. 
tion dealing with furbearers. 

Game may be taken “in any man- 
ner” for scientific purposes under 
Commission permit. 

Woodchucks may be dug out of 
dens in cultivated fields by farmers 
who are citizens, and killed in any 
manner at any time. Non-farmer 
citizens may dig them out of culti- 
vated fields and kill them in any 
manner with permission of the farm 
owner or occupant, and are required 
to replace and level off the earth. 

Unlawful methods of hunting are 
specifically designated in Section 704. 
Such as shooting when the quarry is 


BIG GAME GUNS are a matter of personal preference but to be legal, they must 
propell one all-lead or lead alloy or soft-nosed or expanding bullet or ball, other than 
one fired from a .22 or .25 caliber rimfire cartridge. Automatic or semi-automatic rifles 
or shotguns are prohibited in hunting big game. 
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not plainly visible. Digging or smok- 
ing out the prey, except predators or 
woodchucks. Automatic firearms are 
prohibited, except semi-automatic 
shotguns may be used on small game, 
predators, and unprotected birds. So 
are shotguns with more than three 
shells, swivel guns, air rifles, and 
silencers. No hunting may be done 
from an automobile or vehicle or 
boat or craft of any kind propelled 
by any mechanical power. It is 
against the law to “set, lay or pre- 
pare for use or to use any bait, hay, 
grain, or other food, or any trap, 
snare, set-gun, net, bird-lime, deer- 
lick, pit-fall, turkey blind or turkey 
pen...” “Set-gun” is defined as any 
contrivance, device or firearm capa- 
ble of discharging or projecting a 
deadly charge or missile, which is 
set to operate in the absence of the 
owner. Use of lights is prohibited, 
except that hand lights may be used 
in taking raccoons, opossums and 
skunks. Finally, all other hunting 
devices “not specifically permitted 
by this act” are outlawed. 

There are additional rules apply- 
ing to big game. It may be taken 
only with “a gun propelling one all- 
lead or lead alloy or soft-nosed or 
expanding bullet or ball, other than 
one fired from a .22 or .25 caliber 
rimfire cartridge, at a single dis- 
charge, or through the use of bow 
and arrow.” 

Spotlighting while in possession 
or control of a weapon is outlawed, 
except that it is not an offense if 
automobile headlights pick out big 
game on or adjacent to a highway 
while traversing the highway “in the 
usual way.” Big game that has taken 
refuge in water may not be killed. 
Use of dogs is prohibited in hunting 
big game or wild turkeys. Hunting 
hares or rabbits with ferrets or fitches 
is unlawful. 

Hunting from power boats or from 
any vehicle is forbidden, as is the 
use of any vehicle equipment (head- 


lights, for instance) for the taking 
or transportation of game. 


The limit on big game animals 
is one per hunter, and it is unlaw- 
ful to participate in a hunt except 
as a driver after killing that one, or 
after the group together has taken 
the legal limit. 


Hunters who have detached the 
head of a big game animal must be 
prepared to produce it immediately 
upon demand, or submit other evi- 
dence that it was legally killed, since 
the legal presumption is that a head- 
less big game animal was illegally 
taken. 


If five or more hunt big game in 
a party they must maintain a roster, 
one copy to be kept open for inspec- 
tion for thirty days at headquarters 
and the other carried on the hunt 
captain’s person. All members of a 
party are liable for excess game kills 
after they have had an opportunity 
to compare notes, but not later than 
the end of the hunting day. Any ex- 
cess must be turned over to the near- 
est salaried Game Commission officer 
within eighteen hours. Hunting after 
the limit has been taken subjects 
every member of the party to penal- 
ties. 

When a big game animal is killed 
it must be tagged before it is moved 
or within an hour. For licensed hunt- 
ers the tag is that provided with the 
license, for others (farmers on their 
own lands, for instance, or persons 
who have lost the official tag) the 
tag should include name, address, 
license number if any, date, town- 
ship and county. Within five days 
after the close of the season a similar 
tag or postcard is required to be sent 
to the Game Commission at Harris- 
burg, indicating the kind of animal, 
sex, dressed weight, and number of 
points if an antlered deer. 

Failure to tag and report is un- 
lawful, and if the specific respon- 
sible individual cannot be _ located 
all members of the party may be 
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held liable. Game being transported 
without tag is subject to seizure. 


A guide may not kill game for an 
employer or give him game killed 
by the guide, nor may anyone kill 
game for hire, nor may an employer 
receive game from a guide he em- 
ploys. This does not prevent a per- 
son from using his dogs on small 
game while serving as a guide, or 
from acting as a guide without weap- 
ons after he has killed his limit or 
participated in the killing of a camp 
limit of big game. Salaried Game 
Commission enforcement personnel 
may not act as guides for hunters. 

The hunter who makes an illegal 
kill by mistake can keep out of seri- 
ous trouble if he takes care to fol- 
low the rules, but it will still cost 
him money. If it is an animal, he 
should first remove the entrails. The 
carcass of the animal or bird should 
then be turned over to a representa- 
tive of the Game Commission, to- 
gether with a ‘sworn statement of 
what happened. Sad to relate, he 
must also turn over at the same time, 
and within twenty-four hours of the 


kill, one-fourth of the penalty im- 
posed by law for the illegal killing, 
Still, it’s a seventy-five percent say- 
ing. The penalty and report are then 
sent to the executive director of the 
Game Commission, who may accept 
the explanation or may order prose. 
cution if he feels the incident oc. 
curred from negligence and careless. 
ness rather than mistake. 

It is unlawful to ship wild game 
by parcel post, except that skins of 
legally killed raccoons and bears may 
be so shipped if marked properly 
to show the contents. Exception is 
also made for trophies being shipped 
to taxidermists, but if they are sent 
outside the state a permit is required 
from the Game Commission. 

In transporting small game the 
hunter must keep it with him and 
available for inspection no matter 
what means of conveyance he uses. 
If it is carried in baggage or boxed 
for shipment it must be _ plainly 
labeled with the owner’s name and 
address, county where it was killed, 
and number of each species. Nat- 
urally, legal possession limits must 
be observed. 


BIG GAME ANIMALS must be tagged before they are moved or within one hour of 
killing. For licensed hunters, a tag is provided with the license. Farmers who are permitted 
to hunt without a license under specified conditions should improvise a tag, giving name, 
address, date, township and county where animal was killed. 
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HUNTING ROSTER must be maintained if 
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five or more hunters combine to hunt big 


game. One copy should be kept open for inspection for 30 days at the headquarters of 
the party; the other copy must be carried by the hunt captain. 


Big game may be shipped with- 
out the owner accompanying it, but 
in all cases must be tagged with the 
owner’s name, address and _ license 


number, as well as the name of the 
county where it was killed. If it is 
cut into parts each part must have 
a similar tag, and the package must 


indicate the contents. An individual 
having an unmarked cut of a big 
game carcass must upon request of 
any law enforcement officer furnish 
the name and address of the person 
who killed it, plus any other infor- 
mation needed to establish legal 
possession. 

Game taken in Pennsylvania may 
not be shipped out of the State, al- 
though mounted specimens may be 
and game legally taken by a licensed 
nonresident hunter may be _ taken 
out personally by that hunter. In the 
latter case no more may be taken out 
than the number that may be law- 
fully killed in three days. 

Buying and selling of game are 
prohibited, except deer or rabbits 
killed in another state or nation, or 
skins of raccoons and bears no matter 
where killed, and other game legally 
killed and imported from another 
state or nation when properly tagged. 
Game coming from outside Pennsyl- 
vania for sale must have tags at- 
tached identifying species and origin, 


and a five cent Game Commission 
seal must be attached to each carcass 
before it is offered for sale. 

This does not prevent sale of game 
raised under propagating permit and 
properly tagged, nor sale of live rac- 
coons legally possessed for liberation 
within the State, or the introduc- 
tion of game for propagation, libera- 
tion or any other purpose after it is 
inspected and legally passed, or traffic 
in animals raised in captivity and not 
found in a wild state in Pennsyl- 
vania, or traffic in heads and skins 
of game not killed in a wild state in 
Pennsylvania. There is also a pro- 
vision on authorizing sale of deer 
hides from animals lawfully killed if 
disposed of by the original owner 
within ninety days after the close 
of the previous open season. This 
does not permit anyone but the 
Game Commission to sell skins of 
deer killed as a protection to crops. 

The Game _ Laws prohibition 
against automatic firearms was up- 
held in the famous case of Common- 
wealth v. McComb, 227 Pa. 337, 
1910. The requirement that the head 
be left attached to big game was 
declared constitutional in Common- 
wealth v. Meckes, 39 D. & C. 413, 144 
Pa. Super. 381, 1941, and Common- 
wealth v. Madison, 16 D. & C. 824, 
1931. 
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By NED SMITH 


Who's Who In The Owl Family 


. What is the smallest owl found in 
Pennsylvania? 

. Why does the snowy owl appear 
in this state every few years? 

. Which owl is called the “monkey- 
faced owl”? 

. The long-eared owl is our largest 
owl with ear tufts. True or false? 

. Which owl appears in two distinct 
color phases? 

. The barn owl is known as the 
“hoot owl”. True or false? 

. Where does the short-eared owl 
build her nest? 

. What two owls commonly feed 
during the day? 


N his school paper a small boy 

wrote that an owl “is a thing 
like a bird that lives with witches and 
is smart.” The lad’s father probably 
could not have added a great deal to 
his son’s description, nor could most 
of us. Owls, it seems, are not some- 
thing with which the average per- 
son is too familiar. 

The reason, of course, is that they 
are seldom abroad during the hours 
of daylight, preferring to remain out 
of sight in some hollow tree, out- 
building, or dense thicket. After 
nightfall though, the story is some- 
what different, for it is then that 
their day begins. 

Owls are highly specialized for 


their existence as nocturnal preda- 
tors. To supplement their excep- 
tionally keen night vision they are 
gifted with hearing that is probably 
the most acute of all birds. The 
faintest stirring of a mouse in its 
grassy avenue is detected at unbeliev- 
able distances. Even their plumage is 
custom made. The feathers are soft 
and fuzzy, giving them flight that 
is silent as a shadow. For catching 
and killing their prey nature has 
fitted them with powerful feet armed 
with long, needle-sharp talons, and 
a stout hooked beak. 

When possible these birds swallow 
their prey whole. Indigestible matter 
such as bones, hair, and feathers are 
later ejected from the mouth in the 
form of oblong pellets. Wildlife 
technicians often dissect these pellets 
to determine the bird’s feeding 
habits. 

It is a well-known fact that most 
owls are highly beneficial. Feeding at 
night when mice and rats are most 
active it is only natural that these 
destructive rodents form the bulk of 
their diet. It would be ridiculous to 
suppose that game, song birds, and 
poultry are not occasionally taken, 
for the owl has no conception of 
what man considers vermin and what 
he considers his property. Neverthe 
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FOOT OF A LARGE 
CREAT HOPNED OWL 
SHOWING THE WELL 
DEVELOPED TALONS 


less, attacks upon desirable wildlife 
and domestic birds are ‘surprisingly 
infrequent and certainly do _ not 
justify wholesale condemnation of 
the entire clan. The great horned 
owl is surely the most destructive. 
The snowy owl, during his brief 
journey southward, might also partake 
of an occasional game bird or ani- 
mal, and the barred owl is sometimes 
guilty of the same transgression. But 
on the whole these birds are almost 
completely beneficial. 


A peculiarity common to owls is 
their inability to rotate the eye in its 
socket. For this reason the head must 
be turned to direct the gaze from one 
place to another. To compensate for 
this inconvenience Nature has given 
these birds a particularly supple neck 
on which the head can revolve in an 
almost complete circle. 


Eight species of owls are found in 
Pennsylvania. Most of these not only 
nest here but are also found in this 
state in winter, at least in limited 
numbers. Anyone can learn to recog- 
nize the call notes of the various 
species, but only the sportsman who 
spends a lot of time in the outdoors 
is likely to become really acquainted 
with all of them. Perhaps the follow- 
ing descriptions and _ illustrations 
will help. 

Barn Owl—A rather large bird, 
eighteen inches in length, easily 
identified by the heart-shaped face 


and deep-set black eyes. The upper- 
parts are golden tan marked with 
smoky gray smudges and _ finely 
speckled with black and white. The 
underside is white or buff, flecked 
with scattered small black spots. No 
other owl has such exquisitely soft 
and delicately marked plumage. 


Its grotesque visage has earned for 
the barn owl the unflattering nick- 
name of “monkey-faced owl,” and its 
habit of bowing low and swaying 
from side to side presents a weird 
sight indeed. Its vocabulary ranges 
from an unbirdlike hiss to a rasping, 
piercing “Scre-e-e-e” that is often ut- 
tered in flight. 

While the barn owl is admittedly 
not the Rock Hudson of the bird 
world, he is certainly one of the most 
completely beneficial. So passion- 
ately fond of mice and rats is this 
bird that he seldom partakes of other 
fare. 

As the name implies, these birds 
commonly nest in barns, but bel- 
fries, silos, hollow trees, and even 
holes in the ground are acceptable. 
A few birds remain in Pennsylvania 
to harass the local mouse population 
throughout the winter. 

Snowy Owl—A large bird—two feet 
long—without ear tufts. The plum- 
age is white barred with dusky 
brown. Generally, the females are 
more heavily marked than the males. 
The eyes are yellow. ; 

The tundra regions of the far 
North are home to the big snowy 
owl. There it hunts lemmings, arctic 


PELLETS REGURGITATED 
BY SCREECH OWL (LEFT) 
AND GREAT HORNEP OWL 

















hares and ptarmigan, lays its white 
eggs in a sparsely lined depression 
in the ground, and rears its young. 
The sudden appearance of numbers 
of these birds in Pennsylvania about 
every fourth winter is due to the 
periodic scarcity of the lemmings in 
the north. 

Their habits reflect life in the 
barrens. Coming as they do from a 
treeless region they prefer our farm- 
lands, marshes, and beaches to our 
forests. They rarely perch in trees, 
but sit for hours on rocks, muskrat 
houses, haystacks, or simply on the 
ground watching for their prey. Long 
arctic days have taught them to for- 
sake the nocturnal habits of the owl 
tribe and they are normally up and 
around throughout the day. Their 
lack of fear is evidence that men and 
guns are unknown in their native 
haunts. 


Although it is a swift flier the 
snowy owl is not particularly harm- 
ful to game. Surely the sight of this 


handsome visitor from the wild 
tundras of the North is well worth 
the few rabbits and birds it devours 
in its brief stay with us. 

Barred Owl—Larger than the barn 
owl. The upper parts are dark sooty 
brown barred with whitish. The 
underparts are white, the breast and 
throat barred with dark brownish 
gray and the sides and belly streaked 
with the same color. The eyes are 
dark brown. 

A more talkative bird than the 
“hoot owl” is hard to find, particu- 
larly in the mating season. In the 
evening and again before daybreak 
the woodlands ring with its throaty 
“Who-who-who, who-who, who-hoo- 
ah.” A conversation between two in- 





dividuals involves a weird mixture 
of hoots, yells, wails, and maniacal 
laughter, the whole uttered with a 
human, albeit ghostly, quality. Oc- 
casionally its notes are heard during 
the daytime. 

The barred owl is seldom found 
high on the mountains. Rather, it 
seems to favor the deep forests 
bordering streams or lakes. There it 
finds a suitable hollow tree or 
abandoned hawk nest to receive its 
eggs, and raises its young with little 
interference from anyone. It is found 
in Pennsylvania the year ’round. 
Saw-whet Owl—The smallest owl in 
Pennsylvania, rarely exceeding 814 
inches in length. The upperparts are 
dark reddish brown. The head is 
finely streaked, the back and wings 
spotted, and the tail barred with 
white. The underparts are white 
streaked with reddish brown. The 


eyes are yellow and the facial discs 
are radially streaked with brown. It 
has no ear tufts. 

The saw-whet 
Pennsylvania and is usually found 


seldom nests in 


here in winter. It is probably our 
rarest owl, although its habit of 
spending the daylight hours snoozing 
in the thickest of evergreens might 
be the reason it is so seldom en- 
countered. 

The saw-whet is incredibly tame, 
frequently allowing itself to be 
caught in the hand. After nightfall, 
however, it is all owl and hunts 
with an intensity out of all propor- 
tion to its size. White-footed mice 
are its favorite food. 

The call from which it derives its 
name is a rasping “skree-kerr, skree- 
kerr” that closely resembles the 
sound made by the filing of a cross- 
cut saw. Its other call consists of a 
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series of rapidly repeated mellow 
notes all uttered on the same key. 


Great Horned Owl—A huge bird two 
feet long with a wingspread of fifty- 
five or sixty inches. Aside from its 
size it is characterized by large ear 
tufts, rusty facial discs, and pre- 
dominently ashy coloration. The 
upperparts are brownish gray, heavily 
mottled with black and flecked with 
white and buff. The throat is white, 
the underpart white washed with 
buff and finely barred with sooty 
brown or black. The huge eyes are 
yellow. 


The fierce great horned owl is 
probably our most destructive bird 
of prey. Although in fairness it must 
be said that these birds do consume 
lots of harmful rodents they are too 
fond of rabbits and other game to 
endear themselves to most outdoors- 
men. Surprisingly enough} even the 
indolent skunk, who enjoys immunity 
from practically all other predators, 
is frequently snatched up by the 
great-horned owl, the threat of re- 
taliation deterring the latter not one 
bit. 

Every true outdoorsman recognizes 
the great horned owl’s basso “hoo-to- 
hooo, h-o-oo0, hoo” Various individuals 
have their own personal variation of 
this arrangement, but the song is 
always rendered in that hollow, 
throaty, but far-reaching tone. 


No other Pennsylvania bird nests as 
early as the great-horned owl. The 
two or rarely three white eggs are 
laid in an abandoned crow or hawk 
nest, or in a hollow tree usually dur- 
ing the first half of February. 
Long-eared Owl—A slender crow- 
sized owl with long ear tufts. Its 
upperparts are sooty brown mottled 
with pale gray and buff, flecked with 
black. The underparts are whitish, 
prominently streaked with dark 
brown, lightly barred with dusky, 
and tinged with buff. The ear tufts 
are proportionately longer and closer 
together than those of our other 
eared owls. 


The long-ear has a variety of calls 
and “songs,” ranging from a cat-like 
yowl to a brief quavering whistle. A 
note described as midway between 
a hoot and the bark of a dog is some. 
times heard. 

Considering that he is fairly com. 
mon in Pennsylvania the long-eared 
owl is certainly not well known. Of 
course, he does little to advertise 
his presence, resting out of sight 
in dense evergreen or grapevine 
thickets during the daytime. His 
bittern-like trick of compressing his 
feathers and drawing his body to 
full height when approached makes 
him even more likely to go undis- 
covered. So distorted, he looks more 
like an old gray snag than an owl. 
Screech Owl—A short, squatty little 
bird, our only small owl with ear 
tufts. Two color phases occur, often- 
times in the same brood. In_ the 
gray phase the upperparts are gray- 
ish brown, grayer on the back, mot- 
tled with gray and black. The under- 
parts are whitish, streaked and finely 
barred with black. In the red phase 
the predominant color of the upper- 
parts is bright rusty, streaked and 
mottled with black. The underparts 
are white, streaked with dark grayish 
brown and barred with light reddish 
brown. 

Throughout most of Pennsylvania 
this is the most familiar owl, due 
chiefly to its frequent and persistent 
vocal efforts. Its song is a soft, trem- 
ulous whistle that slides quaveringly 
down the scale. Occasionally it is 
varied by the insertion of a single, 
trembling note that is held for sev- 
eral seconds. 

Screech owls invariably nest in a 
hollow tree, an unoccupied flicker 
house, or some similar cavity. They 
are with us the year ‘round and ap 
parently haven't the slightest aver- 
sion to living in the midst of human 
habitations. 

This small owl is an _ excellent 
mouser. In addition, much of its sum- 
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mer diet consists of insects—grass- 
hoppers, crickets and beetles ranking 
among the most frequently taken. 
Short-eared Owl—A medium-sized 
owl with very small ear tufts. The 
upperparts are dark brown marked 
with buff, the underparts white to 
buff streaked with dark brown. At a 
distance the bird appears decidedly 
buffy. The eyes are yellow, broadly 
rimmed with black. 


This is the owl that dares to be 
different. It frequently hunts during 
the daytime. It perches, roosts, and 
nests on the ground. And at times 
it is quite gregarious. 

In Pennsylvania the short-ear is 
most likely to be seen while migrat- 
ing in the spring or fall. At this time 
it is frequently observed criss-cross- 
ing the bogs and meadows on loosely 
flopping wings, skimming low above 
the grass-tops in search of the mice 
that make up nearly all of its diet. 


The usual note is a snarling “kee- 
yow,” although a series of “whoo’s” 
are frequently heard during the mat- 
ing season. 


As would be expected of a bird 
that seems so fond of terra firma, 
the nest is placed on the ground, 
usually in a marsh. 


Answers to the questions. 

1. The saw-whet owl. 

2. It comes south in search of food 
when the lemmings in its tundra 
home becomes scarce. 

3. The barn owl. 

4. False. The great horned owl is 

much larger. 

The screech owl. 

False. The barred owl is com- 

monly referred to as the hoot 

owl. 

On the ground. 

The _ short-eared owl and _ the 

snowy owl. 
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Seek Wild Turkey Sex, Age 

and Weight Information 
The Game Commission will this 
fall gather sex and age data from 
wild turkeys bagged in Pennsylvania. 
It is thought that information on the 
composition of the kill may become 
increasingly important in the future 
management of this valuable game 
bird. When the actual weight of such 
trophies is available it also will be 
recorded. Game Protectors will as- 
sist the Commission’s field biologists 
in callecting and recording this in- 
formation while on routine in-sea- 
son duties. 

The identifying markings and 
characteristics of the gobbler and 
hen are offered here as a guide for 
hunters who are unable to determine 
the sex and age of wild turkeys 
brought to bag. 

Sex differences: The male’s breast 
feathers have black tips. His spurs 
are large “buttons” the first year 
and are one-half inch long or longer 
on older birds. The female’s breast 
feathers are tipped a _ chocolate 
brown, and her spurs are merely 
buttons no matter what her age. 


Age differences: The central pairs 
of tail feathers of the juvenile ‘are 
longer than the others when the tail 
is spread. The beard of the male 
seldom extends beyond the breast 
feathers. The feet and legs are gray- 
ish-brown in color. In the adult bird 
all tail feathers are the same length 
when the tail is spread. The beard 
of the male extends well beyond the 
breast feathers. The feet and legs 
are pink in color. 
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Mother Goose Motel 

SULLIVAN COUNTY-—D uring 
the month of August, I received a 
phone call from a Mrs. Dave Gebhart, 
who resides in Colley Township, Sul- 
livan County, asking whether or not 
we had stocked any geese lately? I 
replied, that we had stocked some a 
short time ago. Whereupon, she re- 
lated, the following: While walking 
from the main house to their motel 
she spotted this strange fowl walking 
down the lane past their place of 
business and being curious she made 
some sort of coaxing sound and was 
close enough that she could see two 
bands on the legs of the waterfowl, 
one green plastic and the other alum- 
inum. Being thus satisfied as to her 


curiosity she then proceeded about 
her business of readying one of the 
motel rooms. While doing this she 
went to the screen door upon hearing 
a knocking or picking around and 
much to her suprise and amazement 


there stood Mr. Canada Goose. I 
went to the Gebhart home and picked 
the Canada goose up and again re- 
leased the bird in the original re- 
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lease area. (Beaver Dam in refuge. 
Colley Township). While in the area 
of the Gebhart home several days later 
I was again surprised to see Mr, 
Canada floating peacefully on their 
pond in front of the motel. The amaz- 
ing part of this is that the Canada 
goose had to travel approximately 4-5 
miles by foot (due to primary wing 
feathers being pulled) through moun- 
tainous predator infested terrain to 
the Gebhart home each time. But | 
guess to his way of thinking it must 
be worth the trip as he receives fine 
treatment and is now considered a 
permanent guest at the motel, at least 
until fall when he will probably re. 
spond to the migrating cries of his 
brothers.—District Game _ Protector- 
Paul W. Asper, Laporte. 


Deer Will Be Deer 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY-The 
deer season did very little to improve F 
our deer situation in Lower Mont- 
gomery County. Since the season has 
closed I have seen just about as many F 
deer as before and police officers in fF 
the various townships have reported F 
seeing many deer while on their F 
patrols. The deer are now moving 
back into their old haunts after 
spending the open season in town- F 
ships closed to hunting or in areas f 
where the hunters could not get to f 
them. The way the deer population 
has been developing can be shown F 
very well by the accidental kills re > 
corded over the past few years. In 
1951-13 deer, 1952-22 deer, 1953- 
39 deer, 1954—55 deer, 1955—86 deer, 
1956—88 deer and 1957—141 deer—- 
District Game Protector Donald L. 
Croft, Hatboro. 
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Big, Black Berry Picker 


LUZERNE COUNTY-—While I 
was patrolling along State Game 
Lands #91 I ——— and talked toa 
berry picker and he told me that he 
was picking high bush berries with 
his buddy. They were sticking pretty 
close together and kept talking to 
each other while they were picking 
from the same bush, All of a sudden 
he noticed that no one was answering 
him but he heard somebody picking 
by him so he looked up and to his 
surprise there was a big bear directly 
facing him picking berries from the 
same bush that he was picking from. 
Maybe if the berry picker would 
have had an extra bucket, the bear 
wanted to help him.—District Game 
Protector Edward Gdosky, Dallas. 


What’ll You Have 


DELAWARE COUNTY-A friend 
of mine told me that while standing 
on the bank of a rain swollen stream 
he saw a beer can which appeared to 
be caught in some small bushes in the 
water. As he watched the can floated 
loose, but started to move upstream. 
Having boots on, he waded into the 
water for closer inspection and dis- 
covered that the power behind the 
can was a seven pound snapping tur- 
tle which had managed to get the can 
over its head. As the turtle was any- 
thing but thankful after the can was 
removed, it decided he might be a 
little more pleasant in a “Snapper 
Soup.”—District Game Protector 
Daniel S. McPeek, Glen Kills. 


Shuddering Shutter Bug 

BERKS COUNTY-—Two of our 
local bow hunting group, Roy Trout- 
man and Hugh Mooney have a new 
story to add to their collection. 

It seems a mighty buck was seen 
one night while the boys were spot- 
lighting for deer. They decided not 
only to collect him in the coming 
archery season, but to gét a picture 
of him for the records. 

One night the mighty hunters set 
forth, armed with a flash camera and 
a powerful spotlight. Troutman op- 
erated the spotlight while Mooney, 
with the camera, crept through the 
dark fields to get close to the deer. 

The operation was working success- 
fully when Troutman heard Mooney 
let out a yell. It seems that Mooney 
had stepped on a skunk in the dark. 

P.S. Mooney camte home without 
the picture he went after and minus 
his trousers which had to be hung 
from the back of the jeep.—District 
Game Protector Samuel C. McFar- 
land, Centerport. 


You'D NEVER GUESS 
WHAT HAPPENED To ME! 
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On Featherbed Hill 


BUCKS COUNTY—Featherbed 
Hill has for many years been a favor- 
ite roosting place for crows. This 
widely known rookery is located a few 
miles west of Doylestown Borough 
and is visited by almost as many hunt- 
ers as crows, For this reason our 
officers make regular checks of the 
area. 

On several evenings during the 
month of August it was observed that, 
roosting with the crows, were a few 
large, white birds. At first we thought 
that these were albino crows; but one 
night we were able to get close enough 
to identify the strangers as American 
egrets. 

These beautiful visitors are not un- 
common along our streams during the 
latter part of the summer; but this 
is our first experience of noting them 
roosting with the black rascals. Ap- 
parently they are not a bit particular 
about their bed _ fellows.—District 
Game Protector William J. Lockett, 
Doylestown. 


You Can Lead A Beaver To 
Water But... 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—F ive 
years ago, I attempted to have the 
beaver establish a dam on State Game 
Lands #180, Lords Valley on a small 
stream. Two beavers were live-trapped 
by Game Protector Myers now of 


McKean County and these were re. 
leased at the site of the expected dam, 
They stayed there about two weeks 
and moved off for parts unknown. 
The next year, I released 3 more 
beavers at the spot but again after a 
couple of weeks they too took off, 
Two years ago, we had to get across 
the stream to some new food strips 
so we had two 30 inch sluice pipes set 
in the stream and built a gravel road 
over them. This summer, two beavers 
moved into the area plugged the two 
pipes and have added about a foot 
of their own material to the top of 
the roadway. We now have a nice 
dam which is being used by a number 
of ducks which was the intention of 
a dam. Now our problem is to keep 
enough road way to permit our farm- 
ing equipment to move over to the 
food strip area. Moral of the story: 
You can lead a beaver to water but 
he won't build the dam when you 
want it or how you want it.—Land 
Manager, Albert J. Kriefski, Bloom- 
ing Grove. 


Silent Rattler 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—Food & 
Cover Foreman E. M. Stover, reports 
that he killed a four foot rattle snake 
while working on roads in the State 
Game Lands #211. This was a large 
yellow rattler and while they are 
rather common in this area this one 
was devoid, totally of any rattles and 
would have been unable to give the 
rattle which most people associate 
them as a warning. It pays to keep 
close watch.—District Game Protector 
Ralph L. Shank, Pine Grove. 
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Warbling Wabbits 


GREENE COUNTY—Mr. Sweeny, 
one of the faithful members of the 
Greensboro Sportsmen’s Club attend- 
ed the County Meeting on August 
31 and as soon as he saw me he said 
he had something to show me. He 
had it in a glass jar and when he 
rolled it out on the ground before 
several of us and asked what it was, 
most of us were unable to name it. I 
happened to know what it was be- 
cause I had squeezed them out of 
cows’ backs. It was what we call war- 
ble and as repulsive a looking varmint 
as one could imagine. Oval shaped, 
about one inch long and three quar- 
ters of an inch wide and half an inch 
thick. Their hounds had been chasing 
a rabbit the day before and had 
caught the rabbit which was strange 
until they examined the rabbit. It 
was small but had two of these war- 
bles in its neck. I have seen them in 
rabbits often and I am satisfied in 
my own opinion that these warbles 
are part of the answer to the million 
dollar question, “What becomes of 
the rabbits between May and Novem- 
ber?”—District Game Protector John 
F. Blair, Waynesburg. 


Snow White-tail 


NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION— 
During the past two months I have 
had the opportunity to observe an 
albino fawn deer about one-half mile 
from my headquarters on State Game 
Lands #25. The adult doe deer it is 
with is normal in pelage. The fawn 
has two places where it beds down 
during the day. If it had normal color- 
ation it would be hardly noticed. I 
guess it doesn’t realize nature played 
a trick on it, and it stands out like 
a sore thumb with its snow white 
coat among the dull brown of the 
ferns and _ grass.—Land Manager 


Robert H. Sphar, Wilcox. 
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Bill of Fare 


ROSS LEFFLER SCHOOL OF 
CONSERVATION-Students of the 
school enjoyed an order of fried 
rattlesnake, prepared by School Cook, 
Art Webb, early in August. The snake 
was killed by Game Protector Leo 
Milford while conducting us on a 
field trip to the Waterfowl Impound- 
ments in the Allegheny National For- 
est. Suprisingly enough, all but a few 
of the Students tried a portion, and 
most found the meat somewhat agree- 
able, but not agreeable enough to 
warrant any new hunting.—Student 
Officer Edward F. Divers, West Mif- 
flin. 





Full House of Fawns 


CAMERON COUNTY-The crop 
of fawns this year is high. One evening 
I took my two sons for a ride over 
State Game Lands #14 and came on 
to a very unusual sight. We saw two 
old doe with a total of five young all 
bunched together in the middle of 
the road on the West Branch of Hicks 
Run. Two of the fawns were fighting 
each other with their front feet. This 
is the second set of triplets I know 
of in my district.—District Game 
Protector Norman L. Erickson, Em- 
porium. 
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Almost 264,000 Game Birds 
Released In Commission's 
Stocking Program 


Almost 264,000 game bitds have 
been liberated in Pennsylvania by 
the Game Commission so far this 
year, or will be stocked in appropri- 
ate areas before the end of the 1958 
small game season. The Commis- 
sion’s Propagation Division provides 
the following details on these re- 
leases: 


Pheasants. Nearly 35,000 


ring- 
necks, equal sex ratio, were turned 


loose this spring. Over 17,000 of 
these birds, in the ratio of 1 male 
to 8 females, were released in June 
of this year. During October more 
than 28,000 cocks and nearly 15,000 
hens were liberated. During Novem- 
ber, in-season releases totaling some 
12,000 cock pheasants will be made. 
Final figures on the pheasant chick 
program have not been tabulated. 
But on the basis of the number pro- 
vided qualified farmers, and the per- 
centage of rearing success last year, 
it is anticipated that approximately 
127,000 of these birds will be lib- 
erated as fully grown pheasants prior 
to and during the 1958 season. The 
ratio will be about 50-50, cocks to 
hens. 


Quail. Bobwhites liberated on 
agricultural land in the Common- 
wealth this spring, totaled 2650. The 
sex ratio was half males, half fe. 
males. In the summer 300 pairs of 
breeders were set free on farms. 
About 8,000 of these desirable little 
birds were released this fall, about 
evenly mades and females. 

Wild Turkeys. Over 3,100 of these 
great birds, one gobbler to 4 hens, 
were turned loose in appropriate 
habitat during the spring of this 
year. Prior to October 25, the open- 
ing day of the small game season, 
about 3,500 young tom turkeys will 
be taken from hardening pens, where 
they have been conditioned to the 
wild, and liberated in suitable moun- 
tain sectors of the state. 

Ducks. Over 11,300 mallard ducks 
and about 200 Canada geese were 
released by the Commission on de- 
sirable water areas within Pennsyl- 
vania during 1958. All the ducks 
were leg banded with aluminum 
Pennsylvania Game Commission leg 
bands. The geese were banded with 
colored plexiglass “bracelets” so that 
the year of their release could be 
determined at a distance. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
SUNRISE-SUNSET TABLE 


The following times of sunrise and sunset are based on the 77th Meridian which 
runs north and south through Eastern Adams County, Harrisburg Airport, Williams- 
port and Eastern Tioga County. Times shown are EASTERN STANDARD TIME. 

Hunters in localities east or west of the 77th Meridian should note that there is 
a considerable variation in sunrise-sunset times from those shown before (as much 
as 8 minutes earlier in Philadelphia and 12 minutes later in Pittsburgh). Check your 
local weather station for correct information. 


Date Sunrise - Sunset Date Sunrise Sunset 
cea a.m. p-m. November a.m. p.m. 


6:36 5:05 16 Sunday—No Hunting 


5:03 
5:02 
5:00 
4:59 
4:58 
4:57 
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4:55 

4:54 

4:53 

4:52 

4:52 : 
4:51 30 Sunday—No Hunting 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs are shown follow- 
ing their election at the annual fall convention in September. Left to right, standing: 
Everett. Henderson, Downingtown, Ist Vice-president; Seth L. Myers, Sharon, National 
Wildlife Federation Delegate; Charles H. Nehf, Secretary; Glenn C. Dodds, Smith Ferry, 
Treasurer; James Sheffer, Montoursville, Alt. Delegate to National Wildlife Federation. 
Seated: Leslie Secoy, Point Marion, 2nd Vice-President; Oscar A. Becker, West Reading, 
President; and Steve Emanuel, Wilkes-Barre, Past President. 

Photo by C. Paul Blair 




















Pa. Fish Commission Photo by Johhny Nicklas 


BRUIN IS PENNSYLVANIA'S 
BIG GAME PRIZE 


Each year the dream of bagging 
a large black bear lures thousands 


upon thousands of sportsmen into 
the vast stretches of mountain wood- 
lands still to be found in populous, 
industrial Pennsylvania. Many hunt- 
ers consider the bear the most de- 
sirable of all big game prizes, and 
the sportsman who takes one of the 


occasional cinnamon-colored bruins 
is doubly rewarded. 

This year the state’s week-long bear 
season opens at 7 a.m. November 
24 and ends at 5 p.m. November 29. 
Most of the wool-clad hunters con- 
centrate on the rugged, forested 
northern counties, homeland of most 
of these game animals. These sports- 
men are the hardy type, because 
driving or tracking bears over rough 
terrain and through swamplands is 
for the young and the well-condi- 
tioned. Their prayer will be for a 
light tracking snow. Bears are more 
easily seen against a white back- 
ground, which also provides a better 
opportunity to judge the size of the 
animal, therefore reduces the likeli- 


hood of shooting a cub. Deep snoy 
makes travel afoot more difficult and 
if combined with cold weather, j, 
often causes bears to hibernate earl 
and thus limits shooting opportuni. 
ties. 

The black bear population in 
Pennsylvania has not apparently de. 
clined in recent years. In the one 
week season of 1956 the reported 
legal bear kill in the state was 335, 
which was about an average harvest. 

In the 42 seasons the black bear & 
kill has been recorded in the Com. 
monwealth (there was no season in 
1934) 17,992 legal bears have been 
taken. The largest of record weighed 
633 pounds before it was hog dressed. 
Many bears over 300 pounds, some 
400 pounders and an occasional one 
weighing in the neighborhood of 500 
pounds, have been taken in the state Ff 
since 1915, when the record was in. 
stituted. i 

Until recent years the prime bear f 
range lay in the counties of Potter, 
McKean, Warren, Forest, Elk, Cam- 
eron, Clinton, Lycoming, Sullivan, 
Tioga, and Bradford. But in the last 
few years the range has spread. Size. 
able kills have been made in Clarion, 
Jefferson, Clearfield, and Centre 
Counties, to the South. The bear 
bag in the following eastern counties, 
too, has greatly increased: Pike, Mon- 
roe, Wayne, Lackawanna, Wyoming, 
and Luzerne. 

In Pennsylvania a legal bear is one 
over one year old. An_ individual 
hunter may take one bear in the 
season; a party of three or more per- 
sons may take two. Automatic, semi- 
automatic or auto-loading guns ol 
any kind are prohibited. Pump shot- 
guns firing rifled slugs or pumpkin 
balls, also high-powered rifles, may 
be loaded to capacity for bear hunt- 
ing. Firearms discharging .22 or .25 
rimfire cartridges are prohibited. A 
roster is required when five or more 
persons hunt together or in any way 
cooperated in hunting bears. 
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} Many State Parks To Be Open 
For Pennsylvania Hunters 


Many of the Commonwealth’s State 

F Parks will be opened to hunting for 

| the 1958 seasons, Signs clearly indi- 

cating “No Hunting” will be con- 

} spicuously posted in those areas where 

hunting will be prohibited. The signs 

will be erected at regular intervals 

around all restricted areas, providing 

| protection for non-hunters using Park 
facilities during the hunting season. 

» In announcing the opening of the 

| Parks, Governor George M. Leader 


“— commented, “We are continually at- 


) tempting to improve conservation 
| measures for the over-all benefit of 


/— our game. As a result of yearly studies 


| of game populations, feeding habits, 
flora damage and wildlife health, we 
are able to determine each year which 
park areas can be hunted. 
Information maps indicating open 
and restricted areas in 12 of the larger 
parks open to hunters are available. 
Requests for maps of the following 
parks may be procured from Local 
District Foresters, Park Sperintendents 
and Rangers: Chapman State Park— 
Warren County; Big Pocono State 
Park—Monroe County; Cook Forest 
State Park—Clarion, Forest and Jef- 
ferson Counties; Raccoon Creek State 
Park—Beaver County; Laurel Hill 
State Park—Somerset County; Blue 
Knob State Park—Bedford County; 
Shawnee State Park—Bedford County; 
Ricketts Glen State Park—Luzerne 
and Sullivan Counties; Tobyhanna 
State Park—Monroe and Wayne Coun- 
ties; Crooked Creek State Park—Arm- 
strong County; French Creek State 
Park— Berks and Chester Counties; 
Hickory Run State Park—Carbon 
County. 





Gordon Named to Water 
Pollution Control Advisory 
Board 


Seth Gordon, director of the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Department 
since 1951, will be one of the chief 
advisors to the Surgeon General of 
the U. S. Public Health Service in 
carrying out the Federal water pollu- 
tion control program. His appoint- 
ment to the advisory board was an- 
nounced by the President in August. 

A veteran in national and state con- 
servation activities, Gordon was con- 
servation director of the Izaak Walton 
League of America from 1926 to 1931, 
president of the American Game As- 
sociation from 1931 to 1935, and has 
been a trustee and vice president of 
the North American Wildlife Foun- 
dation since 1947. He is a member of 
the International Association of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 
missioners, American Fisheries So- 
ciety, The Wildlife Society, and other 
conservation organizations, the Wild- 
life Management Institute reports. 

As a member of the Advisory 
Board, Gordon will consult with and 
make policy recommendations to the 
Surgeon General relating to the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1956. That 
Act strengthened an earlier one in 
three broad areas of research, enforce- 
ment, and Federal grants to aid com- 
munities in sewage treatment plant 
construction. 
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HUNTER SAFETY CLASS for Deputy Game Protectors in Allegheny County was con- 
ducted early this fall by acting Game Protector James Way. Under a new Commission 
program, all salaried officers and deputy game protectors in Pennsylvania were given 
training to qualify as hunter safety instructors. 


First Bennett Memorial 
Shooting Dog Stake 


The inaugural running of the 


Logan J. Bennett Memorial, an open 
shooting dog stake, found 38 point- 
ers and setters from five states and 
the District of Columbia competing. 
The Memorial was held September 


21 on State Game Lands No. 230, 
five miles north of Carlisle, Cumber- 
land County. It honored the late 
Dr. Bennett, Executive Director of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
The stake will be run annually here- 
after. 


A female pointer, Miss Paladin, 
won the shooting dog stake. She is 
owned by Mr. Verle Farrow of Fair- 
fax, Va. Mrs. Eleanor Bennett, 
widow of the bird dog expert for 
whom the stake was named, was at 
the inaugural running to present the 
winner’s award to George Hamm, 
who handled Miss Paladin. 

Understandably, the originator of 
the event is E. R. Kauffman of R. D. 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., a friend of the 
late Dr. Bennett. Mr. Kauffman was 
well qualified to initiate the contest 
having attended and judged numer- 
ous bird dog trials, many of them in 
the South, and having owned a 
champion. 


Hunting License Sale Continues 
Upswing 

During the 12-month period end- 
ing August 31, 1958 the sale of Penn. 
sylvania hunting licenses increased 
32,453 over the number sold (in the 
previous license period. The total 
1957 sale was 970,517, of which resi- 
dents bought 929,990 and non-resi- 
dents 40,527. (825 of these licenses 
were issued without charge to resi- 
dent disabled war veterans.) 

This “general” license permits the 
owner to hunt all resident small and 
large game, also certain migratory 
birds—woodcock, mourning doves, 
sora rails, gallinules, and jacksnipe 
—as well as to trap furbearers, Own- 
ership of additional license is re- 
quired of a person who wishes to 
hunt deer with bow and arrow dur- 
ing the separate archers’ deer season 
or to hunt antlerless deer during the 
“doe” season. The person who desires 
to hunt migratory waterfowl is re- 
quired to own a federal migratory 
bird stamp as well as a current hunt 
ing license. 

Judging by the number of persons 
who purchase a Pennsylvania hunt 
ing license man still falls to the lure 
of the outdoors, and the urge to 
match skill against the speed, de- 
ceptiveness or cunning of creatures 
in the wild continues. 
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RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT HUNTERS’ LICENSES ISSUED BY COUNTY 


RESIDENT NON-RESIDENT 
1956 1957 


467 
185 








Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 


Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 


Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Westmoreland 


= Land 
COT aT 
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864 
=a, 2,261 
Totals (765)* 929,990 (825)* 35,524**  40,527** 


*The Figures in parenthesis indicate ‘Free Licenses” issued to Resident Disabled War Vet- 
erans, which are included in column of “Resident Licenses.” 


** Includes Alien Non-Resident Hunters’ Licenses as follows: 1956, 6; 1957, 9. 
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The Shotqun On Big Game 


4 


HE harvest moon of October has 

vanished into memories of the 
past and by now the hunt is on in 
full swing everywhere within our 
Commonwealth. The last of Novem- 
ber, however, just about draws the 
curtain on our legal small game 
season with the shotgun and too soon 
it also is relegated to the past. 

Does this mean that the fellow who 
owns only a smoothbore has to step 
aside and not take part in the hunt 
for bear and deer? Does a smoothbore 
handicap the nimrod who enjoys go- 
ing after big game? The answer is 
definitely NO! Actually, a good small 
game shot will shoot faster and more 
accurately with rifled slugs from his 
favorite shotgun than he would with 
any rifle with which he is not famil- 
iar. In many cases he will easily out- 


By Jim Varner 


shoot a lot of so-called good rifle 
shots, especially at ranges up to 75 
yards in dense cover. 

So light up your pipes, fellows, and 
let’s delve into this subject more thor- 
oughly. Forget about shot charge bal- 
listics for the time being and consider 
rifled slugs which are allowed in 
Pennsylvania with no limit as to the 
number of hulls your repeater will 
carry, whether it is slide, bolt or lever 
action. Of course, a double will carry 
only two. And remember, you are not 
allowed to use your automatic shot- 
gun in any manner with any ammu- 
nition on big game, It can be used 
for small game only. 

Our smoothbore devotee may not 
realize the fact, but he does possess 
a very potent sporting arm for either 
bear or deer if he cares to do some 
intelligent experimenting and not 
leave everything to chance. To com- 
mence with the rifled slug as loaded 
by our leading ammunition compan: 
ies replaces the ancient round ball or 
“pumpkin ball” as many called it. 
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Most of you know the basic prin- 
ciple of the rifled slug. If you do not 
know, I suggest you dissect a modern 
shell loaded with one and see for 
yourself what makes it “click.” It was 
first loaded by Winchester and known 
as the Foster rifled slug. The designer 
of the slug was denied a patent due to 
the fact it is basically similar to the 
famous Minie ball which was in- 
vented by a Frenchman by the name 
of Captain Minie. His invention was 
used extensively during the Civil War 
in our 58 Caliber rifled muskets. Both 
projectiles are made of pure lead and 
are hollow at the base. This feature 
is about as far as camparisons can go. 
» The Civil War Minie ball was 
' moulded slightly smaller than the 
» bore diameter of our 58 cal. musket. 
| It had grease bands to lubricate the 
F barrel after each shot. The slug was 
| pushed down the barrel to the 
powder charge with a ramrod. The 
| explosion of the powder expanded 
the hollow base to the extent its walls 
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sealed the bore tightly and rode the 
rifling on the way out. With the 
proper powder charge it was quite 
accurate. On the other hand our 
rifled slug has a greater cavity at its 
base but does not come in direct con- 
tact with the powder. It rests on the 
wadding same as a shot charge. In- 
stead of having horizontal grease 
bands it has fins of soft lead which 
are pressed at a slight angle length- 
wise of the slug. These fins are sup- 
posed to catch enough air pressure to 
cause them to spin like a rifle bullet 
spins point on due to the action of 
the rifling. I doubt, however, whether 
it does this spinning to any great ex- 
tent. I do feel certain the sudden im- 
pact of the propulsion charge ex- 
pands the rifled slug so it seals the 
bore to a great extent and being free 
from a cap wad it flys point on for a 
considerable distance before it loses 
its accuracy. Repeated tests at all 
ranges up to 150 yards bear me out 
in this theory. The slug’s center of 


THREE SHOT GROUPS were fired by the author using a Model 12 Winchester shotgun 
with 30-inch full-choke barrel. Western Super X slugs were used at 50 yards from a sand- 
bag rest and then another group was fired from 100 yards. 
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gravity is well forward and the lead 
is so soft it shoots about as well from 
a full choke gun as a true cylinder 
bore. 

Lyman manufactures moulds for 
rifled slugs and one could mould his 
own and reload. I believe only the 
expert should attempt this as there 
are so many variables entering the 
picture you could run into trouble. 
If you do attempt such reloadings, 
be sure you get full reloading data 
from Lyman. The factory loaded 
rifled slugs are swaged under high 
pressure and are very uniform in con- 
tour and weight. A special type of 
quick burning powder is especially 
made for them. They are a precision 
= I very much doubt whether 

and moulded and hand loaded slugs 
can equal the accuracy of our factory 
product. I might add here that no fac- 
tory rifled slug will in any way injure 
the bore of a modern shotgun regard- 
less of degree of choke. In other 
words such ammunition will not 
shoot out the choke. 


While I have thoroughly tested the 
rifled slug on deer in the field, and 
noted its destructiveness on both bea 
and deer others have killed, I fel 
further tests for penetration, rang 
and accuracy were in order for ow 
readers—especially the younger hunt. 
ers. Please note the results, as here js 
a run-down on the weight, diameter, 
velocity, striking energy and range ac. 
curacy one can reasonably expect 
from his 12, 16, or 20 gauge with 
modern rifled slug loads. 

To start with, the 12 gauge slug 
has a muzzle velocity of roughly 150 
feet per second with a striking energy 
of nearly a ton. That old 12 gauge 
rifled slug hits like the “hammer of 
Thor.” At 50 yards its striking 1500 
pounds, The 16 gauge slug weighs 
seven eights of an ounce or 38 
grains, and develops a muzzle velocity 
of 1450 feet per second. At 50 yards 
its hitting around 1200 foot pounds. 
The 20 gauge slug weighs five eights F 
of an ounce, about 275 grains, and 
moseys along at a respectable 1425 


RIFLED SLUG ACCURACY TEST was made by the author and an assistant, ex-Marine 
William Bobar. Here Bobar is firing at 100 yards. Shots were accurate but this extreme 


range is not recommended for rifled slugs. 
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FIFTY YARDS firing resulted in this three shot group. Guns and ammunition should 
be test fired like this before ever trying them on live-game. 


feet per second muzzle velocity which 
means some 900 foot pound energy at 
fifty yards. The little 410 gauge slug 


weighs only 90 grains. Its muzzle vel- 
ocity is listed at 1500 foot per second, 
which means a striking energy of less 
than 300 foot pounds at 50 yards—not 
enough for big game. 

Slugs from the 12 gauges drove 
great gaping holes thru five to six 
and one half inches of dry pine 
boards at forty yards. The 16’s and 
20’s were not far behind in penetra- 
tion. The 12 gauge measures 73 cali- 
ber; the 16 gauge measures 67 caliber, 
while the little 20 gauge measures 60 
caliber. This prodigious diameter is 
well understood by experienced hunt- 
ers as far as effectiveness is concerned. 
They know the effect of this increased 
caliber, all other factors being equal, 
is tremendous on large game. 

Accuracy was near phenomenal 
with some guns, especially the single 
barrel repeaters. All shot creditably 
well. Most double guns have a tend- 
ency to. throw the slug from the right 
barrel to the left and the left barrel 
slug to the right. This fact would 


probably be overlookéd by the novice. 
High grade doubles are made to com- 
pensate for this cross firing to a cer- 
tain extent, but do not depend on 
them being so. Under all conditions 
do your own testing and do it thor- 
oughly with the gun you expect to 
use. If you start your test with Super 
X rifled slugs use them not only for 
the complete targeting but for the 
season’s hunt. This applys to all 
brands of ammunition. 

I cannot stress too strongly these 
range tests for accuracy and complete 
knowledge of your shotguns _per- 
formance. I am convinced such tests 
are invaluable to the veteran as well 
as the novice. Today; over 90% of 
our simulated hunting and testing 
can be accomplished on the range. 
Our hunter-game ratio certainly 
don’t provide us with enough live 
targets to do otherwise. 

Select the rifled slug you are go- 
ing to use and test your shotgun 
from a sandbag rest, aiming and 
squeezing the trigger as carefully as 
in precision rifle shooting. Use an 
eight-inch black bullseye on a thirty- 
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six inch white background. One 
sights more accurately on a distinct 
target, especially with the _ inade- 
quate sights used on most scatter- 
guns. The range should be 40 or 
50 measured yards. If possible to 
get the range try a few at 75 and 100 
yards. Shoot three or five shot groups 
in each test. Don’t blame the gun or 
ammunition if you are not grouping. 
The fault is yours; you are flinching. 
Unless you can correct this case of 
“jitters” suggest you carry a hunt- 
ing coat full of horseshoes when in 
the woods as you are going to need 
a lot of luck “podner.” 

Remember the recoil of the rifled 
slug, while sharp, is not as severe 
as the express shot load and cer- 
tainly not nearly as bad as the mag- 
num shot load you done so poor 
with on small game. The Williams 
Gunsight Company of Davison, 
Mich. makes a peep sight for re- 
peaters. Some use shallow' open sights 
on their doubles, while a few mount 
IX shotgun scopes for both shot 
and slugs. The accuracy of the rifled 
slug deserves adequate sights, other- 
wise one has to hold for windage or 
elevation—“Kentucky windage and 
elevation.” Knowing where to hold 
is satisfactory if you practice enough. 
Some guns will group in three inches 
or less at fifty yards. Most all guns 
will stav within a six or seven inch 
group. At 100 yards we had groups 
as close as 7 inches but generally 
off to the right or left and usually 
four to six inches lower than the 
fiftv yard range. In some cases we 
noted slight keyholing at the longer 
range. This showed we were ap- 
proaching the limit of the slug’s best 
accuracy. Actually it was not in- 
tended for long range. 

Many may read this article and 
remain skeptical about the use of 
the smoothbore on big game. To 
them I will suggest give it a trial. 
After you have seen a big buck 
“pole-axed” with a rifled slug from 
a twelve bore gun you will change 


your mind. Try the penetration tests 
at 40 yards and I dare say you will 
look at six inches of mangled muti- 
lated wood and pick out a slab of 
lead as big as a large washer and 
feel the same as I, when I heard my 
testing companion remark, “Jim | 
wouldn’t be afraid to face the worst 
Kodiak alive with that 12 of mine 
with the magazine full of such 
shells.” I have never seen a deer stay 
on its feet after being hit just fairly 
well with a modern rifled slug. Slugs 
penetrate brush better than hi-speed 
bullets. 
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Tournament Statistics 


By Tom Forbes 


QO CTOBER with it brilliant foliage 
and bright autumn days marked 
the time of year for which many 
an archer had practiced long hours 
throughout the summer season on his 
favorite field course. Now the field 
courses are deserted and the bowmen 
roam the hills and valleys of Penn- 
sylvania in search of the elusive deer 
with high hopes that the skill they 
acquired on the field courses will pay 
off when they lose a feathered shaft 
at their favorite quarry, the white- 
tailed deer. 

Skill acquired on the field course 
pays dividends in the hunting field 
and although we may not have suc- 
ceeded in our quest for a trophy 
rack during the archers deer season 
we enjoy the challenge and will make 
another attempt during the regular 
hunting season in December. 

Tournament competition provides 


a yardstick for measuring the compar- 
ative abilities of archers and the State 
and National Tournaments are at- 
tended by the top ranking archers in 
every class. Each year no further 
proof that archery skill improves each 
succeeding year is needed than to note 
the records that fall by the wayside 
in State and National competition. 
New names appear on the record list 
as relatively newcomers to archery hit 
their stride. 

A summary of the scores shot in 
competition at the various National 
and our own State Championship 
Tournaments permits us to compare 
our own ability and that of our 
friends with whom we are accustomed 
to shoot with the scores shot by the 
Champions. 

Among Pennsylvanians the high- 
light of the Tournament Season is 
the State Championship Tournament 
held for Field Archers and the State 
Championship Tournament held for 
Target Archers. At the 13th Annual 
Open Field Championship Tourna- 
ment of The Pennsylvania State Ar- 
chery Association held on the Field 
Course of the Unami Archers at Em- 
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maus, Pennsylvania on September 6th 
and 7th, in the Instinctive Division 
Frank Schwartz of Allentown shot a 
413 Field, a 432 Hunters, and a 470 
Big Game Round for a total score of 
1315. Winner and Free-Style Cham- 
pion Robert Kaufhold of Neffsville 
ran a 419 Field, a 441 Hunters, and 
a 480 Big Game for a total of 1340. 
A margin of 25 points separated the 
winners in their respective Divisions. 
In the Women’s Division the Cham- 
pion in the Instinctive Division was 
Nellie Baer of Reading, Pa., who shot 
a 312 Field, a 332 Hunters, and a 
390 Big Game for a total of 1034. 
The Free-Style title was won by Verna 
Leaman of Bird-in-Hand with a 174 
Field, a 195 Hunters, and a 300 Big 
Game Round; a total score of 669. 
In a field of 47 women shooters, ten 
Instinctive shooters came in ahead of 
the Free-Style Champion. In _ the 
Men’s Free-Style Division, the Cham- 
pion, Robert Kaufhold ‘set new rec- 
ords in the Field and Hunters Round. 
He is now the record holder for all 
three rounds of the Field competition. 


The State Target Championship of 
the Pennsylvania State Archery Asso- 
ciation was run off at State College 
over the Labor Day week end. Charles 
Hein of Pittsburgh won top honors in 
the Men’s Division with a 90-722 in 
both American Rounds and a 139- 
779 York which totaled 319-2223. Jay 
Peake of Charleroi the former Na- 
tional Field Archery Association In- 
stinctive Champion was second with 
a 90-698, 90-694 American and a 140- 
820 York, a total of 2212. Watch this 
chap. He can shoot in any company, 
either Free-Style or Instinctive. In 
the Women’s Division Carole Mein- 
hart, defending Champion and _ for- 
mer World’s Champion Lady Archer 
took top honors with a 90-722 and a 
90-718 for the American Rounds and 
a 72-534 National, and a 72-600 
Columbia. Her total an impressive 
324-2574; 72 points above her nearest 
competitor. 


On the National scale a field of 


1400 Bowmen shot at The National 
Field Archery Association’s Annual 
Championship Tournament at Gray. 
ling, Michigan from July 28 through 
July 31st. In the Instinctive Division 
Lon Staton from Missouri won the 
title of Champion with a total score 
of 2707. He scored 894 in the 56 
target field round, 873 in the Hunter; 
Round, and 940 in the big game 
round. In the Men’s Free-Style Divi. 
sion the former Target Champion 
Joe Fries of California who shoot 
with a field anchor and a sight had 
a total score of 2851. Fries was in 32nd 
place at the end of the first day; in 
5th spot at the end of the second 
day. During the final hours of the 
competition he overtook the lead man 
and went on to win by a margin of 
6 points, Jo McCubbins of Santa Ana, 
California, former National 


Holder won the Instinctive Cham. § 
pionship in the Women’s Division & . 
with a score of 2219. Her 880 big § 
game round put her ahead in the F 
final stages of the tournament to give F 
her first place by a margin of 2 — 


points over her nearest competitor, F 
Ann Corby who led the field most of & 
the way. In the Women’s Free-Style 
Division Ann Marston of Michigan 
took an early lead, lead most of the 
way and emerged the Champion with 
a score of 2463. : 

Former National Field Archery As F | 
sociation Champion Jay Peake of & 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania placed fifth, 
63 points behind the winner. 

The 74th Annual Target Champion- 
ship of the United States sponsored 
by the National Archery Associa: 
tion took place at Fort Snelling, Min- 
nesota August 4th through the 8th. 
Running true to form, this year’ 
National set a number of new records. 
In the Men’s Division Robert Bitner 
of Big Rapids, Michigan won the 
Championship with a record breaking 
single and double York, 983 & 1955; 
Bitner’s total score was 3419, J. Cas 
per of Racine, Wisconsin shot a record 
single and double American, 782, 
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STATE CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT was conducted by the Pennsylvania State 
| Archery Association last September at State College. In the Women’s Division Carole 
' Meinhart (third from left) took top honors with a total score of 324-2574. 


1528. Bitner’s score of 450 for the In the 74 year history of the Nation- 
100 yards and 360 for the 80 yards in al Archery Association Annual Target 
' a single York set a new National rec- Tournament six Golds at 80 yards 
§ ord. Casper’s 202 at 60 yards in a_ have been made on only four oc- 
' single York is also a new National  casions. In every instance the feat has 
» record. He also established a new rec- been accomplished in the seventh end. 
| ord at 60 yards in a single American A fellow Pennsylvanian Robert Al- 
with 256. bright of Pittsburgh, member of the 
In the Intermediate Boys Class Board of Governors of the Pennsyl- 
) Dennis O'Neill of Minnesota estab- vania State Archery Association 
} lished a new National record in the turned the trick at this year’s Tourna- 
double Herford and single Herford ment. 

rounds, 2140-1082. He shot a new In the Ladies Division Carole 
| high at 80 yards of 492. Jim Yoakum Meinhart of Pittsburgh the defending 
) of California shot a new high at 50 National Champion and former 
) yards with a score of 204 in this event. World Ladies Champion won the top 
» In the Ladies 140 yard Clout Grace honors with a score of 2637. In second 
| Frye of Toledo, Ohio set an all time place was Ann Sevey of Excelsior, 
| National record of 36-296. Wisconsin with 3534 and third place 
went to Ann Corby of Boonton, New 
Jersey with 3532. Five points separ- 
BOWHUNTERS! ated the three top contenders, This is 
DID YOU REPORT tense competition and the issue re- 
YOUR DEER? mained in doubt until the last end 

Mail your big game report of six arrows. 
card attached to your hunting The ultimate goal of any archer is 
license to the Pennsylvania to win a place in World competition. 
Game Commission, Harrisburg The World Championship Target 
today! If you were successful in Tournament is sponsored by Le Fed- 
bagging a deer this year, and if eration International de Tir A I’Arc. 
you have not already done so, (FITA). In 1957 the Americans swept 
fill out the report and drop it the field carrying off individual and 
in the nearest mail box right team honors in both Men’s and 
away! Women’s Divisions. This year at 
Brussels, Belgium the United States 




















Jim Thomas Photo 
UNUSUAL TROPHY of the 1958 Archery Season was this 7 point doe deer killed by Hany 
Frank, left, of Dalton on the opening day. The deer weighed 132 pounds dressed and the 
rack was still in the velvet. It was killed with one arrow from 50 feet, the ariimal dropping 
dead within 40 feet of the spot where it was hit. Inspecting the unusual animal is Game 
Protector Billy Drasher of Schuylkill County. 


Women’s team carried off the 
championship. This was the sole 
honor won by the Americans. The 


team June, came in fifth. 
In the individual competition the 


United States Women placed second, 


new World Champions are from 
Sweden: Stig Thysell and Mrs. Sigrid 
Johansson. Second place in the Men’s 
Division went to Finland and Roy 
Matthews, the English Champion was 
third. A member of the American 
team, Jim Caspers of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin placed fourth, and Tim Cantwell, 
a sixteen year old high school youth 
from Kirkwood, Missouri who won a 
place on the American team at the 
qualification shoot at St. Louis in 


third, and fourth. Ann Corby, Carole 
Meinhart, the defending Ladies 
World Champion, and Ann Sevey, in 
the order named. Fifteen nations were 
represented at the Tournament. 
Each year brings new names to the 
top of the list and records are no 
sooner published until they are 
broken. Who knows? The Novice in 
your own club who eagerly listens to 
your instructions on how to shoot 
may be a future World’s Champion. 





ANYBODY SHOOT AN ANTLERED DOE? 


Recent studies of female deer bearing antlers have shed much light on 
the effect produced by hormones on the development of antlers. Since female 
deer of this kind are exceedingly rare—about 1 to 10,000 to 20,000 bucks- 
the only opportunity for one person to see more than one such animal is 
through the cooperation of a vast number of hunters. 

If you should happen to kill a doe with antlers this year, you are 
requested to telephone collect to Dr. J. Kenneth Doutt at Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., MAyflower 1-7300. Dr. Doutt and Dr. John Donaldson of 
the University of Pittsburgh Medical School are anxious to examine thes 
unusual deer for scientific purposes. 
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Differences In Dogs 


By Horace Lytle 


OGS are as individual as finger 
DP cines—juse as people are. In 
expressing this individuality one of 
the most interesting studies involves 
the precocious youngster versus his 
exact opposite. That many young 
dogs develop rapidly does not seem 
too unusual when you consider that 
one year in a dog’s life is equivalent 
to seven years for a man. In view of 
this (and thus stranger still) is how 
long it often takes for some dogs to 
develop at all. 

Among the many precocious young 
dogs I have known, the most ex- 
treme example was a 6-months-old 
Setter over which I gunned in Mis- 
sissippi many years ago. He might 
| just as well have lived in Pennsy]l- 
| vania. Scarcely more than a pup, this 
| fellow had everything. He found as 
many birds as any dog we had. He 


was as staunch as any of them. He 
was sturdy, seemingly tireless. All 
business, he both looked and acted 
like an older dog. Perhaps most un- 
usual of all, he was even steady to 
wing and shot. He had never really 
had any youth. Nor had he required 
any of the customary type of pre- 
liminary. training. He seemed to 
known by instinct where to go to find 
game. In short, it might almost be 
said he went straight from _ his 
“nursery” to the hunting field. 

He fascinated me and I studied 
him closely during a month of hunt- 
ing. A year later, almost my first 
question pertained to this remark- 
able young dog. I was amazed to 
find my friend no longer had him. 
Instead of becoming a world-beater, 
the dog had burned himself out and 
had been given away to an old maid 


ey 
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as a pet. His master, I think, was 
more at fault than the dog. There 
should always be a “boyhood” for 
man or beast. Without it, something 
may snap. “Boy Wonders” are gen- 
erally vulnerable. Amazing “quiz 
kids” have been known to turn out 
as “false alarms.” If you have a d 
that so qualifies, cherish and develop 
him carefully. Let him grow up. 
Don’t try to cub his boyish buoyancy 
too soon. For when it is given you 
to be the master of a prodigy, treas- 
ure him—you won’t have many such 
chances. Make the most of the few 
you may have. 

The exact opposite of the fore- 
going type is the dog that develops 
slowly—sometimes so slowly as to 
leave you but little hope. Here is 
a case for caution. Don’t give up 
until you are sure beyond question 
that the dog will never make good. 
But when is that time? It all depends 
—and the easiest thing you can do 
is guess wrong on this one. 

Curiously enough, some of the 
greatest dogs have come from the 
ranks of slow-comers. Why that’s 
possible I wouldn’t know. But it’s 
important for you to know it as fact. 
My first field trail wins were acquired 
with a bitch of this type. She showed 
nothing afield for almost too long 
to still hope. After which, though, 
she woke-up and showed plenty. The 
best bird dog I ever owned (count- 


ing feathered game of all specig) 
was a Setter bitch I had actually 
discarded—and later bought back! 

A recent instance involves thre 
young litter-mate Setters, just two 
years old the first of this year. 4 
friend of mine bought one of them a 
three months. Knowing their blood, 
I cautioned him against any advers 
decision short of three years. He 
threw in the towel at fourteen 
months! At the time even I found 
it hard to blame him. Yet that very 
dog was looking good just six month; 
later. And by now he’s truly a honey, 
at several months less than the three § 
years I had urged his owner to wait. 

Another of the brothers looked 
rather good right along and is espe. 
cially good today. The third waited 
until his second birthday before 
showing what manner of dog he was. 
In field trial parlance, he is a Derby 
as this is written, but will be an 
All-Age by the time you read it 
If by November he’s still looking a 
good as right now, it will take some 
dog to defeat him—if any can. 

So when you know the blood that 
in a dog—and especially if the blood. 
behind-the-blood has been slow to 
develop—give your dog all the time 
he needs to “grow up.” For if you 
don’t, it could turn out as has hap 
pened too often and the dog you 
thus discard really may have been 
the best you’ve ever owned. 





SIMPLE PRECAUTION MAY SAVE DOG 


Many a kind person has fastened a ring or snap at the end of his dog’ 
chain to a length of wire strung between trees or posts. Such an arrange 
ment allows the dog to exercise and travel at will along the wire to sunlight, 
shade or water. But for lack of a precautionary measure this considerate 
action has been known to result in a minor tragedy. If a bolt of lightning 
strikes the wire it is likely to be conducted down the chain to the animal, 
electrocuting it. Should a live wire fall across a dog’s run wire there could 
be the same unhappy result. 

The possibility of such an occurrence can easily be eliminated. When both 
ends of the wire are fastened to an insulator, then to the supports, and at 
insulator is affixed to the dog chain also, an electric charge cannot be cor 
ducted to the animal. The simplest way to protect the pet or hunter from 
a charge of electricity would be to use ordinary rope or sash cord as the 
connection between the dog collar and the run wire. 
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SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
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ingdon. Phone: Mltchel 3-1831. 
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Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
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EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Wililamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM: Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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